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CHAPTER II. SUDDEN LIGHT AND HAPPINESS. 


Tat visit seemed to let in a thin ray of sun- 
light into the bank. Tillotson was eager to have 
done with his work, to get home and think. 
Then came back on him a hundred questions 
which he should have asked, and might have 
learned. What was this illness? Was it gone 
altogether? And what was this mysterious rela- 
tion to that half-frantic Ross ? things which Mr. 
Tilney would have been glad to relate at length, 
and which he had been too stupid not to ask. 

And yet some instinct—a reluctaneé to taking 
up the old coil—kept him from going near the 
b deny Every day he had a fresh struggle, and 
every day it seemed better to him not to thaw 
the old imsensibility to human interests, which 
when dissolved seemed only destined to bring 
misery on him. At last, one Sunday even- 
ing, a day when he used to take long ew 
gling wanderings outside of town into lonely 
fields where building had not yet begun, he 
went towards the old-fashioned part of Hamp- 
ton, ually advancing further and further 
until he came to the old-fashioned lane in which 
he knew Mr. Tilney’s house was. Here were 
the old dampish-looking villas, where the persons 
of quality who wished to be near the court lived, 
al the mothers of maids of honour, the right 
honourables, who walked in the gardens, and 
for whom the cheerful old red brick of Queen 
Anne’s day made a warm background. One of 
these ancient tenements Mr. Tilney, prompted 
by a natural sympathy, had chosen, having 
gone back, as he himself said, “ like the hare, 
sir,” to the old scenes. It was called “ The 
Recess,” was very small and damp-looking, was 
surrounded by a high wall, and had an old pale 
green gate with green wooden rails, through 
which “ The Recess” could be seen. He got it 
very cheap, and found t comfort in the old 
associations it brought back, and in walking in 
the palace gardens close by, and in also repeat- 
ing that he had come back there “ like the hare, 
sir.” But it must be said that his family did 
not at all share in this romantic view ; and Mrs. 
Tilney, when she heard the allusion, often con- 











temptuously coupled with it the bow of the 
violin, making the strange combination of 
“ Hare fiddlestick! cocking us down here, in 
this wretched, battered old place, that any gen- 
tleman would be ashamed to be seen in. You 
have destroyed your family, and given them no 
advantages, sticking them for the best years of 
their life in that miserable country town, where 
there wasn’t a gentleman known. As if a lot of 
old singing parsons, indeed! And here, now, we 
are fixed in this wretched hole, where the smells 
really at times are enough to breed a fever.” 
as! a series of disappointments, that arose 

out of successes that seemed assured, had shar 
ened Mrs. Tilney’s voice, and had latterly male 
her speak, when she was at all excited, as if she 
were calling to Mr. Tilney from the top of the 
house. That ‘ne gentleman—to say the truth, 
in very poor health indeed, and, as his friends 
said, often much “shaken” by that seizure —had 
not the attention paid to him which his years 
and almost infirmities seemed to require. His 
family, eagerly pursuing their own schemes, 
always much pressed for time, being engaged 
with gentlemen who had come, or were to come, 
and whose life thus became disorderly and irre- 
gular, could not reasonably be expected to give 
up much time to an old-fashioned man of the 
world, who, as Mrs. Tilney had often instructed 
her children, was “a positive disadvantage” to 
them. “You might as well, now,” she said, 
“have that old walking-stick at the head of a 
family, for all the good he is. He hasn’t the 
art of winning people or attracting them; 
and no wonder. t am sure Mr. McKer- 
chier would fly a hundred miles from his 
long stories. at made you stick that cab- 
bage in your hair, Augusta, and your face 
just as if you had been scrubbing it with a 

rkish towel? I give it up. You'll never 
learn to look decent. Where’s that girl? Up 
in her room with her megrims again. Then 
she’ll come down to Mr. McKerchier languish- 
ing, and sighing, and looking persecuted. I 
tell you what, she must troop out of this: it is 
getting past bearing.” 

The young ladies heartily concurred. 

“ She knows very well she will be missed, 
mamma, and will have to come down. I 
know I shan’t appear if she does. I believe 
her illness is all put on, every bit of it—I do, 
indeed. Of course she'll want to be going to 
evening service with us.” 
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“Yes, she thinks she looks angelic and 
spiritual in a pew,” said Mrs. Tilney, a 
up suddenly, and getting into a fury. “T 
take care she shan’t come with us; she must go 
and act her pious airs insome other place. Plt 
just give her my mind.” And Mrs. Tilney 
went up at once for this charitable and Chris- 
tian purpose. 

Having performed this Sunday evening’s 
office, the ladies set forth in a sort of proces- 
sion for the nearest place of worship. Where, 
also, Mr. McKerchier was to be found, of whom 
there were hopes that he would return home in 
the family procession. 

This glimpse of the Tilney interior shows 
that in London, too, as well as im the cathe- 
dral town, they adhered tc their old rule of 
life, thinking that spiritual advancement might 
be advantageously combined with the procuring 
of the other blessings of this life, Mrs, Tilney 
having gone up and done battle with great 
satisfaction with her victim, came down in great 
splendour, and set off in procession with her 
two daughters, going to what might be called 
*McKerchier Evening Service.” After all, 
some excuse may be made for this little acerbity. 
The world had gone very rudely and roughly 
with them ; life had, indeed, been only a sueces- 
sion of dreary failures. 

Mr. Tillotson soon found out the lane and the 
walled-in garden with the green wooden gate. 
It was wide open now, for the ladies, a little 
careless or abstracted, had forgotten to close it. 
Wide open, too, was the hall door and the win- 
dows, and the house had a sort of uninhabited 
air. Faint sownds of bells in the distance waft- 
ing towards him, hinted to him that all, of course, 
were out at devotion. Some way these bells 
brought back to him another Sunday down at 
the cathedral, and the soft image of St. Cecilia, 
as he recollected her, kneeling and praying. 
It was with a strange flutter that he stood there 
looking into the little garden, and something 
then impelled him to go in and ask about the 
family, especially as he might now do so with 
all security, for he seemed to see through and 
through the house. 

He walked in softly ; his footsteps were not 
heard. He pulled at a rusted old bell, which 
the maids of honour, perhaps, had often pulled 
at ; but it came out nearly half a foot before he 
could make it sound. After a long interval, an 
untidy maid, who had succeeded in getting on 
some part of her dress as she came up the back 
stairs, and had thus been obliged to defer 
polishing her face till she was in the presence of 
the stranger, made her appearance. They were 
all away at church, but would be back in half an 
hour or so, with the gentlemen? 

* All out ?” : 

“ Yes.” 

And, with a sigh, Mr. Tillotso half took out 
his card, but put it back again, in defiance of 
warm expostulation ; for the maid had found 
that in such cases she was exposed to much 
——— for misapprehending, or totally 

orgetting, or, in certain cases, not taking 





care to secure the names of “gentlemen who 
called.” 

He walked away, sadly ; and as he got to the 

een gate, looked back once more at the house. 

e windows, it has been said, were all open 
back and front, and now, in the parlour, he saw 
what he had not noticed before—a white figure 
on her knees. It seemed like a cloud. The 
maid had gone down again. He stopped, and, 
with a strange flutter, walked softly back; 
something seemed to draw him in. He could not 
see face or outline very distinctly, but a strange 
spell was on him, and seemed to reveal all. 

ow he heard, for his hearing was quick at the 
same moment, something like sounds of weep- 
ing; and, without pausing to think, he entered 
the hall, opened the door softly, and there saw 
Ada Millwood on her knees, with her face down 
on a chair, weepmg or praying. 

“0,” she said, for she did not look up, 
“let me go. I must go—anywhere; no matter 
where. I can bear it no longer !” 

He did not answer. Then she looked up, 
started to her feet, and stood gazing at him. 
Then he saw a strange change im her. Her face 
had grown very pale and a little thin, her eyes 

et softer, traces of severe sickness and wear- 
ing anxiety, and yet with it all a greater beauty 
and spirituality. 

“OQ, Miss Millwood,” he said, sadly, and 
advancing to her, “ what does all this mean?” 

At this vision, not seen now for so long, the 
coldness and blankness in Mr. Tillotson’s heart 
thawed away in a moment, and that stern reso- 
lution with which, as 4e fancied, he had encrusted 
his heart finally and for ever, crumbled through 
and gave way. 

“T understand,” he went on. “I have been 
told. I know what all this means. O, forgive 
me; but it seems as though I had been sent 
here specially to hear what you are praying for, 
and to aid you.” 

She was now recovered from her confusion, 
and put out her hand. She spoke in the old 
soft voice, which seemed to play on his very 
nerves with a sort of music almost divine. 
Every second it was drawing him away from the 
old icy regions. 

“Do not mind me,” she said, with a soft 
smile. ‘Women are not trained to suffer. I 
have been ill, very ill, and have got querulous. 
When I am quite restored to my old strength, I 
shall be able to go in my old way again.” 

_ shook his head, and spoke almost passion- 
ately. 
But you should not. This eternal self-sacri- 
fice is not required. We are not told to go on 
day after day, month after month, year after 
year, to consign ourselves to a living death, suf- 
fering for those who care not how we suffer. 
No, no, dear Miss Millwood, let your friends— 
let me come to aid you. Let this little ray of 
light fall upon my cold, blank existence, grown 
even more hopeless since I saw you, since ¢haé 
night when it was my on to be of some 
poor comfort. Though I should not mention 
it—— 
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Her face lit up. 

“Never shall I forget if! Never! Your 
nobleness, your kindness, your goodness and 
self-sacrifice. I have thought of it since, again 
and again, and in my own troubles, sickness, and 
some trials, contemptible, indeed, near yours, 
it has comforted me to think that you—you 
understood me——” 

Mr. Tillotson paused a moment, and then said, 
cally, “ But we must look to the future now. 
Consult me as you did then. If you only knew 
how happy these things make me. Forgive me 
if I speak plainly; but this may not goon. I 
can guess—I may say I know—how matters 
stand with you here. Zhey do not understand 
you—cannot understand you.” 

She shook her head. ‘ No,” she said, “it is 
a mere foolish impatience. I shall school myself 
in time. You discovered,” she added, ‘ what 
should have been a secret. It is an old story 
now. No; far better that I should go on and 


bear everything.” 
There was a pause. “And Ross,” said Mr. 
Tillotson, abruptly. “How is it with your 


friend Mr. Ross? He, I believe, is away.” 

“Yes,” she answered; “in Gibraltar.” 

“T can understand the sort of interest you 
still have in him. I dare say, with all his wild- 
ness and ungovernable temper, there is much 
good below ?” 

“No,” she answered, with eyes that flashed a 
little. “I thought so once; but we know him 


now as I fear he is—cold, selfish, hardened. 


That dreadful time which you recollect, we had 
sent to him, and he knew it all, what was coming, 
and afterwards what Aad come, and yet he sent 
us back such a cruel letter. From that night I 
gave him up for ever.” 

“For ever!” repeated Mr. Tillotson, eagerly. 
“Then, O then here is one chance more open- 
ing to me of heaven and of happiness. You 
say there is no release for you; that you must 
go on and suffer. Then I tell you, no, no! 
There zs release open to you, a poor, halting re- 
lease, but, such as it is, better a thousand times 
than this miserable life. If I dare speak now, 
as you spoke on that night; if I may go on and 
say what would, might free you 4 

A strange look, half of wonder, half of pain, 
came into her face, and she did not answer. 
The cloud came hack into his. 

“Ah! I see,” he answered. “The old blun- 
= No matter, I am long past such shame as 
t a 

But then an eager glowing flush seemed to 
chase away that first expression of hers. “No, 
indeed,” she said, in a voice exquisitely tender. 
*T am the same now as I was then on that night. 
What I said then I say now ; and if you care for 
me as you did at St. Alans, if I could have an 
share, as you once told me, in bringing bac 
light and happiness to your life, in changing the 
current of your days, in doing anything to serve 
you, with my life, then I am here ready, and 
speak to you as I did on the night I came to 
you from St. Alans.” 

Joy, doubt, even rapture, was crowding into 





his face. ‘Are these dreams?” he said, in a 
voice that almost trembled. “This happiness 
is not forme. No, no; you are thinking of a 
promise—and Ross——” 

Again her eyes flashed. “ We have done with 
him. He has done withus. For years I pitied 
him ; thought there was good underneath. Now 
he - shown us what he is—heartless, vindictive, 
cruel.” 

“But,” said Mr. Tillotson, sadly, “do you 
not most naturally care for him still? Even I, 
whom I know he hates for some reason, can feel 
nothing against him. You were brought up 
with him ; you have an interest in him, and———~” 

“ No,” she answered, gravely. “I show you 
my heart, and it is as I have told you.” 

“Then it is true, and no dream,” he said, in 
a sort of rapture; “and I am to learn to live, 
after all. Dearest Miss Millwood, then I once 
more hear you as I did on that night, and at 
this hour ask you to be my guardian angel, and 
raise me up from that depth of misery in which 
all my days——” 

The devout eyes looked up to heaven. Her 
hand was laid softly in his, the gentle voice 
seemed to chime like a bell. 

“As I told you,” she said; “from that 
night, whatever you asked, or wished even, 
it would be my wish, my joy, my pride, my 
delight to earry out!” 

A little cloud of doubt and hesitation came 
into his face, but he took her hand. At this 
crisis they heard steps and voices on the walk. 
The Tilneys were returning home—only the 
Tilneys, no McKerchier. They heard Mr. 
Tilney’s voice outside in the garden: 

“Fillotson here? God bless me! Where? 
When did he come? Bringhim in.” And with 
numerous questions he led the way into the draw- 
ing-room. There was a violent rustling of silks 
behind him. The mother and sisters came in 
behind and looked on in astonishment. Their 
trained eyes saw that “something had happened,” 
or was on the eve of happening. There was a 
scornful look on their mouths; their heads gave 
a toss. The McKerchier disappointment had 
affected them sensibly. They broke into the 
usual conventional expressions : “ It was such a 
surprise,” &e. ' 

Mr. Tillotson only waited a moment; he was 
eager to be gone. 

“ But, my dear friend,” said Mr. Tilney, 
faintly, “ dinner—a joint—I want to speak to 
you.” But Mr. Tillotson took his leave very 
hastily. 

“Now, now! So shabby,” said the other; 
* T can’t understand it. Here we are at chureh, 
on our knees, doing our little duty, and after all, 
when we come to think of it, Tillotson——By 
the way, an uncommonly good sermon by a man 
of the world. But what wasI saying? I'll go 
with you a bit of the way.” 

Mr. Tillotson was glad of this. On that bit 
of the way he hurriedly told him what had hap- 
pened, which had the effect of making the other 
stop short in the middle of the road and say : 

“God bless him!” with singular fervour. 
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* Well, well; after that, I don’t know what to 
say—but, after all, it is for the best. And may 
Providence, in His infinite bounty, look down 
on you this night, and direct you in the true 
course! .Amen. So be it, in secula seculorum, 
my dear boy.” And having thus solemnl 
invoked a 7 on the business, he seeme 
to think he had done his part. 

Mr. Tillotson walking on air, with a thrill 
and a sense of unbounded happiness pervading 
him, his friend could not keep up with him. 
Mr. Tillotson told him hurriedly his plans. He 
framed out his schemes with a fluency and 
excitement hitherto unknown. 

“T shall begin to live now. Heavens, what 
achange! Only yesterday I could have given 
up life with eS arava now I cling to it! It 
is too much happiness for me; and to you in- 
directly I owe much of it. You must let me 
help you now. You have indeed claims on 
me, now I am of yours. We shall find the 
means, depend on it.” 

“My goodness!” said Mr. Tilney, over- 
powered by this kindness. “No, no; you 
must not think of it. Good gracious, to think 
that we get up in the morning——” And quite 
in a tumult of gratitude, he left this reflection 
unfinished and uncertain in its meaning. 

Long they talked over the details. “ And 
that poor Ross, too; we shall talk ofhim. You 
said he was going to — there. I shall 
never rest until we are all happy—all, all.” 

And as Mr. Tilney at last left, having gone 
over “that bit of the road,” and left in speech- 
less gratitude, he could only repeat “ wonderful 
are the ways indeed! Here we get up in the 
morning—not even a sparrow on the house-top 
but what comes tumbling down! Well, well!” 

—— Sunday evening! As he walked 
along by the tranquil common, and the little 
old-fashioned houses, and the disorderly and 
roccoco patches of brick, and saw the alder- 
trees, and the charming sweep of park and 
plaisaunce not yet ravaged by the spoilers who 
come with their sickly jaundiced-looking bricks 
and plaster, it became to his eyes a sort of sweet 
innocent rural retirement, overflowing with a pas- 
toral innocence and unsophistication, like some 
lovely Swiss valley out of the traveller’s beat. 
How charming was the sun, the voice of nature, 
the beauties of things never noticed before ! 


CHAPTER III. THE CAPTAIN IN CONFIDENCE. 


He walked upon air. He had be to 
breathe—to feel. The only pang he felt was, 
that so many years had passed by fruitlessly. 
Still there was yet time to live. Long, long 
after, his eyes wandered back to that evening and 
to that scene, which seemed to lie under a soft 
halo of calm golden light; by far the happiest 
evening in Mr. Tillotson’s life. He could hardly 
realise it; the whole had seemed so distantly 
improbable. He had gone down with the idea 
that even the bare possibility of the sight of that 
almost divine image oul soothe his dismal 
temper. 

e got home by seven. As he drove up to 





his door, he saw a familiar figure crossing the 
street = captain, in his high-collared 
coat, and Roman nose put forward, limping 
along with a steady and military irregularity, 
towards him. He was coming to the Sunday 
dinner, a custom which was kept up. And in- 
deed it was pleasant for Mr. tson to have 
what might be called the “honest prattle” of 
the captain, his simple commentary on what was 
going on in the world, and, more welcome than 
all, his most natural account of the adventures 
that had befallen him during the week. 

“My dear boy,” he said, “ here’s Tom, always 
true to his post, coming ‘ foostering up’ on his 
three legs. And, do you know, I’ve as much 
regard for this old malacca leg of mine as I have 
for the two flesh and blood ones. I’m glad you 
went to the ae It’s freshened you up 
here, you know,” added the captain, pinching 
his own cheek; “very glad. e don’t take 
enough of the fresh air God gives us.” 

When they were seated at dinner, Mr. Tillot- 
son told him all. “It seems like a dream,” he 
said. “I do not know whether I am living or 
breathing.” 

“My God!” began the captain, “ something 
has happened this evening.” 

“My dear captain,” went on Mr. Tillotson, 
laying his hand on the captain’s arm, “ so sur- 
prising, so astounding, that it has changed the 
whole course of my life. Something that I dare 
not hope or look for—something too good for 
= a hopeless, unhappy creature as I have 

een.” 

“T am very glad indeed,” said the captain, 
his eyes glistening with warmth and joy, “ very 
glad.” He had not an idea what was being 
alluded to, but had a faint notion that it might 
be an estate, or a “hundred thousand pound” 
that had “ fallen in.” “TI declare to you it gives 
me comfort to hear you talk in that way.” 

“You did not know her,” went on Mr. Tillot- 
son; “at least, [think you could only have met 
her once or so. I tell you everything, my dear 
captain, and there is no one in this world who 
deserves confidence more.” 

The captain deprecated this compliment. 
“ You’re making old Tom blush,” he said. “ But 
I am getting stupid and old. You must tell me 
what it is.” 

“But you remember that night, my dear 
captain—that miserable night when I had to go 
down to St. Alans? I never told you the dis- 
covery that was made on that night—the fatal 
shia it had near been turning out. But, 
thank Heaven, I found strength to go on with 
and carry me through as though there had been 
no discovery. I did my duty.” 

The captain’s grey eyes were fixed on him. 
“That was Miss—er—the girl that’s with Mr. 
Tilney ?” 

“ Exactly,” said Mr. Tillotson, eagerly. 
“Thank God, I have nothing to charge myself 
with on that score. I do not conceal what it 
cost me; but I went through all without falter- 
ing, even in thought. I mean, about that poor 
child’s little follies out there.” 
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The captain looked at him with that curious 
and distressed wistfulness which was often 
habitual with him. “She was only a child, 
Tillotson, recollect,” he said, pleadingly ; “only 
a child. And there was great excuse for her, 
with only an old woman like me to look after 
her. But is it a marriage, or what?” and the 
captain hesitated a moment. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Tillotson, in the same ex- 
cited tone. “My dear friend, it has come to 
me like a gleam of light from heaven. I am 
unworthy of it, indeed; but that angel is willing 
to cast her lot with me.” 

The captain’s soft eyes were fixed on him with 
some wonder. “Shake hands, my dear fellow,” 
he said. “I am very glad to hear good news, 
and I know you do everything for the best.” 

Still there was an affected heartiness in this 
congratulation which Mr. Tillotson noticed. 
* - to me candidly, my dear friend,” he 
said. ‘You approve of what I am about to 
do? Think how I have been living. I shud- 
der as I look back to these wretched years. 
Life has been a jail for me. When the doors 
are thrown open, can you expect the miserable 
prisoner to stay in his cell?” 

“ My dear fellow,” said the captain, with real 
heartiness, “ give me the hand. Don’t mind an 
old foosterer like me. I am delighted. On 
my honour and credit, I am. be! shouldn’t 
you make yourself happy? Indeed I have often 
thought, sitting up in my room of a night, try- 
ing to read my bit of a story-book, what a hard 
life it has been for you, Tillotson, all through. 
Why you shouldn’t look out for some fine hand- 
some young creature that would make you happy 
and comfortable, instead of being like alll 
a good-for-nothing old log, no use to any one. 
And, indeed, how nobly you behaved all through. 
Like the Romans, ’pon my word and credit ; 
and indeed, I’m sure, and the creatures the 
a poor Anne couldn’t think anything 
else.” 

There was a silence fora moment. Perhaps 
this was what was on the captain’s mind all 
through. 

“ After all,” said he, as if he were pleading 
for her, “you know she can’t help it, the 
creature. Her heart was in the little girl that 
is now lying beyond the seas in the foreign 
earth. They were brought up together, Tillot- 
son, and women keep to each other more than 
we do. It’s only natural, after all, the creatures 
telling each other everything, sitting aud doing 
their little work together, sleeping together. 
They can’t help it. And I vow to you, Tillot- 
son, she adored this one as if it were her baby. 
Leave it to me. I'll tell her quietly, you know, 
and by degrees.” 

Mr. Tillotson cast down his eyes. The cap- 
tain, with the best intentions in the world, had 
unconsciously made the step he was taking, 
more serious than it was. 

Through the rest of that night, the captain 
talked with an artificial heartiness that was very 
transparent, declaring many times that he hadn't 
heard a bit o’ news that he was so rejoiced at for 





ears; that it “would make a man of you, 

illotson,” and “why shouldn’t he? Surely 
God didn’t make his own creatures to be moping 
their lives away; and he must say, as fine a 
young woman as you’d ask to see ;” with more 
to that effect. Yet, as if something had struck 
Mr. Tillotson, there came an ebb in that hopeful 
view he had taken in the morning, and his 
spirits began to sink once more, which was but 
a signal for fresh exertions on the part of the 
captain, who, with that delicate instinct of his in 
all matters of feeling, tried hard to comfort and 
reassure him. Going away, and putting up his 
tall collar about his ears, the captain’s eyes 
were again bent wistfully on him. “I am very 
glad of it. I am indeed,” he said. “I am 
such an old blunderer. I never knew how to 


say what is right. But sure you know that 
Good night, my dear 


without my telling you. 
fellow.” 





PRISON PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Tue first thing which strikes a stranger on 
entering a prison is the marvellous order and 
uniformity of the sad world shut in b 
those high dark walls. Everything is manag 
as if by machinery, and every one looks as if 
merely part of the machinery, with a fixed place 
and predetermined line of action, affording no 
scope for the exercise of any individuality what- 
soever. A barrack-yard is a place of wild 
freedom compared to a prison; yet, even in 
this grim, gaunt, iron-ribbed world, there are 
times and occasions when human nature is 
stronger than mechanical discipline, and when 
the native force of character breaks through the 
sternest rules, and scatters the most accurately- 
adjusted system to the winds. Communications 
are held with the outside—how received, and 
how sent, being of those prison mysteries for 
which there is no apparentsolution ; prison gossip 
circulates, though the strictest silence is en- 
joined; letters—called in prison language 
“ stiffs’—are passed from hand to hand, and 
the matrons never see the moment of passing ; 
friendships are made, secrets told, Lode given 
and resented, petty thefts perpetrated, concealed, 
and erm indulgences obtained, and the 
whole organisation of the prison set at defiance, 
while still the mechanism goes on, apparently, as 
smoothly and impassively as before; and only 
those who are behind the scenes see where 
the hitch lies, if not the mamer of remedy- 
ing it. 

“Much of the difficulty of keeping things 
straight and square lies with the officers them- 
selves; some being too sfern, and some too leni- 
ent, for the work—that one being a “ clincher” 
hard to be moved, and this a “soft one” easy 
to be duped; these continually threatening re- 
ports, which are never made “till the threats 
fall like snow-flakes on the broad shoulders of 
the culprits,” by which we can easily under- 
stand how great a temptation to repeat and in- 
crease the offence this impunity offers, and 
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those “ making a fuss” about the merest trifles, 
and reporting a wretched creature for the m- 
fraction of the most trivial rule. This is easy 
to be understood; no system being so entirely 
mechanical as to exclude the influence of indi- 
vidual temper. The prisoners, too, are quick 
to discover and take advantage of every cir- 
cumstance that can excuse their insubordina- 
tion, or give them occasion for breaking through 
the dull monotony of their life; and they resent 
as an especial grieyance the employment, as 
matrons, of badly-born and illiterate women. 
“ What do you want here, with your bounce ? 
a prisoner said once to a matron of low degree. 
‘My father was better than yours—yours was 
a common soldier, and we all know what soldiers’ 
daughters are.’ ” 

It is something for these poor wretches in 
their degradation to feel that they may right- 
fully despise those who are put im authority 
over them; but it does not tend to the better 
maintenance of prison peace and order that they 
should do so. 

Our old friend, the Prison Matron,* has ap- 
peared before us again, with another book ex- 
pressive of prison life, and sad enough is the 
company to which she introduces us.f. Some of 
the women whose portraits she gives are more 
like brute animals than human beings; and 
some have a strange perversity of intellect by 
which their vices seem to gain in power and 


subtlety, while their virtues are left all the 
weaker by the diversion of intelligence. There 


was Cecilia Costello, a young slim woman of 
tall stature, with a broad face seamed and 
scarred by small-pox, who spent her prison life 
in “ palling-in,” that oddest of all the odd mani- 
festations of human affection. This “ palling-in,” 
or choosing a female “ pal” or friend—by sight— 
is one of the main difficulties with which the 
matron has to contend, and is peculiar to female 
prisoners; it is a thing unknown among male 
convicts. “ When a woman first enters on her 
prison life, she looks round for her ‘pal’ as a 
matter of course, singles her out, and by signs, 
nous, and messages passed from mouth to mouth 
intimates her wish to be constituted a ‘ pal’ in 
her affections. And for this ‘ pal’ she suffers, 
will go back a stage in advancement, and to a 
ward where the privileges are less, for the sake 
of a look at her, and a smile or whisper from 
her—while the fit lasts and woman’s constancy 
endures.” 

Well, Cecilia Costello was the spirit of “ pall- 
ing-in” personified. She was always “ palling- 
in,” and always scheming how to take away 
the “pals” of other women, and how to set 
friends by the ears. One of ‘the vainest of 
her sex, and one of the most loquacious—talk 
she would, in or out of association; in her own 
cell she would talk to herself, while admiring 
the colour and shape of her hands, the size of 
her foot, and the style and action of her walk. 





* See vol. vii., page 487. 
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“Outside” men had quarrelled and fought for 
her. It was her “style” that caught them, 
she would say—the way she had with her; 
though, barring the small-pox, she was as 
handsome a girl now as could be seen in 
a day’s walk. She knew more slang than 
any one else, and was as proud of this 
acquirement as the deepest-dyed blue of her 
Greek and Hebrew. She had been a market- 
girl, selling violets and cresses in the street 
since she was a child; she was well known at 
the police-courts ; an old hand at petty larceny, 
and habituated to prison life in all its varieties ; 
and she was a philosopher, and took things 
easily—the rough with the smooth, as it chanced 
to come, making herself as happy in her cir- 
cumstances as was possible. But, philosophic 
or ill tempered—for she had her tempers, when 
it suited her, for all her demure behaviour—she 
never forewent a chance of making mischief on 
this all-important subject of “ palling-in,” and 
changed her friends as often as there were days 
in the year. When she was told once that some 
women had been quarrelling about her again, 
she was quite surprised, and innocently dis- 
tressed. “ I don’t know much about ’em, miss,” 
she said. “Wot they all wants to be nuts on 
me for I can’t make out; it’s quite a trouble to 
me, and I frets about it sometimes.” “ I’ve 
done nothink,” she said again, when there had 
been a disturbance in consequence of her having 
inveigled away another woman’s “ pal,” and a 
“breaking out” and the “dark” had been the 
result. “I’ve done nothink. I can’t help the 
poor thing’s breaking out. I never axed her, 
and I s’pose it ain’t the rules to make me 
answerable for other people’s goings on, I 
only want to be kep to myself, and to be allowed 
to keep quiet.” 

A very different person from this restless, 
vain, intriguing street girl, clever and not 
devoid of humour and invention, was the child- 
murderess, Jane Weynuuoth, the Cornish girl, 
who, at sixteen years of age, drowned her neigh- 
bour’s child—the mother having absconded, 
leaving the little one on Jane’s hands, and at 
her charges. Found guilty of wilful murder, 
and condemned to be hanged, the capital sentence 
was commuted to one of imprisonment for life ; 
and Jane entered on her long term “a woman 
or girl with but little knowledge of right from 
wrong, not impressed in any degree by the 
weight of her sentence—a dogged, resisting, 
vindictive being,” with a face sufliciently ex- 
pressive of her crime, “wholly brutalised, sinis- 
ter, and lowering, with the low, overhanging 
felon brow peculiar to women of this class.” A 
desperate woman before the beginning of her 
prison life, she was a desperate woman after- 
wards ; wild and blasphemous in her conduct 
and her speech, resisting authority and advice 
alike, passmg from the solitary to the dark, and 
from the dark to the solitary, and inclined to 
die rather than to give in. She never allowed 
that she had wilfully killed the child. “I set him 
down on the bank to play by hisself while I 
went away,” she would say, when speaking va 
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her misfortune. “I thought I would like a dance 
to a man playing music in the streets, and while 
I and a lot of us were dancing, the little beggar 
tumbled in. It wasn’t my fault, cos it wasn’t 
my doings ; and I’ve no business to be here.” 

As she had been badly treated in her convic- 

tion, she thought, she was determined to “ have 
it out” of the prison people; and, accordingly, 
she led them a life of turmoil and anxiety, and 
was no sooner out of one difficulty than she was 
in another. She, too, “ palled-in” like the rest ; 
and one day there was a terrific scene in conse- 
quence of a sudden fit of jealousy, when a woman 
told her that Tarrant, her then friend, had thrown 
her over for a new pal; “she says you ain’t her 
sort.” 
Weynuuoth asked no more. She rose, shook 
herself like a dog, and dashing down the stair- 
ease to the ward where poor Tarrant was 
confined, pounced upon her with the inten- 
tion of murdering her, if she could, “Then a 
commotion in the prison ward, the matrons 
mustering their flocks of black sheep, and Jock- 
ing them in to prevent farther mischief; others 
rushing to the rescue of Tarrant, fighting and 
swearing her hardest beneath her injuries ; 
the men rang for, and Weynuuoth, finally a 
prisoner, fighting to the last with her captors, 
and making the walls ring with her oaths as she 
was borne off to ‘ solitary.’” She wound up her 
service in Brixton by a summary attack on the 
deputy - superintendent ; for which offence all 
privileges were rescinded, and the fierce and 
obstinate woman went back to her first estate— 
the grim, solitary system, for which Millbank is 
distinguished. At the end of ten years she was 
restored to society, no more thoughtful nor re- 
pentant than when she left it. As she arrived, 
so she passed through the prison doors, with the 
same defiant, dogged spirit, the same brutalisa- 
tion of look and character, a mere wild animal 
in the form of a woman. 

Another “ life-woman”—convicted for arson 
—was Ink-bottle Smith, so called because of 
her inveterate desire for ink. Not a desperate 
nor — woman, this; on the contrary, she 
was a little sharp mortal, with a thin cunning 
face and a spare attenuated form; a brisk and 
bustling little woman, quick in all her move- 
ments, and neatness itself both in her person 
and her cell; a restless busy little woman, the 
go-between of all the “pals” needing that 
friendly office, handing “ stiffs” about the prison 
with the utmost adroitness, and with a mania 
for writing. She would risk the loss of her 
badges fo¥ ink; she would have braved “the 
dark” for ink. Ink-bottle Smith, or Pen-and- 
ink Smith, as she was called, was seldom at a 
loss for her favourite fluid, or means whereby 
to hold it. She used to take her thimble with 
her to school, and bring it back, full of ink, 
concealed in her hair; making an inkstand of 
the crumb of her loaf and this thimble, which 
Was sometimes discovered and confiscated, and 
sometimes not, else those volumes of “ stiffs,” 
which she was so fond of writing, could not 
have been composed. She would sacrifice the 








water in her cell that she might have a little 
modicum of black fluid at the bottom of her 

int ; and once she filled her mouth with ink, 

ut was found out by the matron on duty, 
who, suspecting something wrong, stopped and 
scrutinised her, when a small black rivulet was 
seen to ooze from one corner of her lips and 
meander down her chin. 

“Don’t make a report of this, miss,” urged 
Smith, afterwards. “I’ve suffered orfully, and 
nearly pisoned myself. Oh!” she added, with 
a grin from ear to ear, “if you'd sent for the 
doctor, and he’d looked at my tongue, wouldn’t 
he have jumped !” 

Ink-bottle Smith was an adept at picking and 
stealing. She had quite a jackdaw’s nest of 
odds and ends concealed in her cell; and woe 
to the luckless wight who left her cell-door 
open, and who had “ savings” of her own to be 
cleared off—Smith was sure to dart in and make 
a clean raid of everything. If her treasures were 
very choice, and the general cleaning-day of the 
cells near at hand, she would sew them up in 
her dress or stays; but if the cleaning-day came 
unawares, and her jackdaw’s nest was discovered, 
she would surrender her hoards with perfect 
coolness and self-possession, wondering very 
much how they A on there, and who could 
have put them. She never could make out how 
her cell got so “littery;” the women passing 
her door “ must chuck their rubbish in at her.” 

Another woman, Strachan, had two manias— 
the one for perpetual flittings, passing from one 
cell to another with all the dignity of a house- 
holder removing by the van-load ; and the other 
for long aprons, longer than were allowed by the 
rules and regulations. She was always stealing 
the longest aprons and letting out the tucks to 
make them still more imposing; and always 
striving to decorate her cell out of prison like- 
ness. Another woman, Mary Mox, had a 
fancy for setting fire to her cell, or rather 
to the things in it, that there might be a 
stir and a commotion, and so the dead level 
of the monotonous life might be broken up. 
Mary smashed her windows, too, as a matter of 
course; and when they were paned with calico 
instead of glass to preyent a recurrence of 
the offence, she set fire to the cloth, and had a 
“jolly spree” in consequence. She was cured 
of her propensity to set her cell in a blaze by 
being once left to cough and choke in the 
smoke until she became alarmed ; when she was 
led off to the dark, frightened and subdued. 
Once, Miss Mary was in the dark, as usual, un- 
dergoing punishment for some of her customary 
vagaries. She had been very noisy, kicking at the 
door with herhnge feet—they were like a navvy’s 
feet—when suddenly she became quite silent, 
and then a feeble voice called out, “ Miss! 
Miss!” as a matron passed the cell. 

“ Well, what is it?” asked the matron, doubt- 
fully. 

“T want to see the doctor,” says Mox; “I’m 
dreadful bad !” 

After some more parley the doctor was 
brought, and the trap was opened ; when Mox 
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was seen in a*corner of the cell, huddled up in 
a heap, the very picture of pain and misery. 
Then the door was opened, and the doctor, a 
precise, bandbox kind of man, went into the 
cell, when Mox, suddenly leaping up from her 
crouching attitude, dashed herself at her visitor 
and tumbled him on to the ground; and then 
began one of the oddest fights on prison record. 
Mox had taken off one of her “ enormous shoes, 
and with this she battered away at the head and 
face of her opponent, changing it from hand 
to hand with considerable dexterity, as fierce 
clutches were made by the doctor to secure it. 
It was a struggle of some duration, in which 
there were several heavy falls, the doctor now 
uppermost, then undermost, and the cell re- 
verberating with the thwacks from Mary Mox’s 
colossal shoe, and the oaths from her metallic 
throat.” The doctor conquered at last, and 


Mary Mox was once more confined to the dark. 
Later in the day she called out to the matron 


again. 

“ Well?” asked the officer. 

*T should like to know,” Mox growled forth 
in a deep bass, “what’s become of my shoe. 
You’ve no right to take a woman’s shoe away. 
She might catch her death of cold!” 

Among the most painful of the many painful 
conditions of the prison-world, is the arrival of 
a lady-prisoner; of a gentlewoman, it may be, 
of good birth, refined culture, and superior edu- 
cation, who, by vice or crime, has fallen under 
the lash of the law, and has been sent to prison 
together with professional thieves, brutalised 
murderers, and depraved street women. Her 
own shame and anguish, the newness of every- 
thing to her, her marked superiority to the rest 
of the prison inmates, her delicacy of frame, 
and the haunting remorse so different from the 
callousness of the ordinary criminal class, make 
the entrance of a lady-prisoner one of the saddest 
days in the prison calendar. She cannot do 
the hard work which is so welcome to the rest ; 
she can sew, and she does sew “ desperately,” 
says the Prison Matron, when the chance is 
offered to her; but she sinks under the coarse 
manual labour which is the greatest boon that 
can be given to the rougher sort, and which 
prevents breakings out and smashings, and a 
world of other disagreeables peculiar to the 
weariness of monotony. Then, another pain 
lies in the visits of friends, and in the eternal 
parting rage when the friends are respect- 
able, and the prisoner is, may be, the first 
who has dishonoured the family name. Those 
meetings are among the most tragic incidents 
possible to human nature. But sometimes they 
are, if not comic, at least devoid of all gravity 
or earnestness ; as when.that clever scamp, 
known to more than one prisoner, dressed him- 
self up as different characters, and came to see 
his friends, now as the husband of one, now as 
the brother of another, but who .was detected 
on a third attempt, and recognised by the chap- 
lain as the Protean visitor. 

Sometimes the visitors, while talking intelligi- 
bly, according to the rules (which require that 





an Officer shall hear all that passes), will break 
out into a torrent of thieves’ slang or gipsy 
language impossible to the matron to under- 
stand or prevent. This infraction cuts short 
the interview ; but the news sought to be com. 
municated has been told, and the stable door is 
shut after the steed has been stolen, according 
to the time-honoured custom pervading human 
society. To these rapid influxes of knowledge 
by a moment’s flood of Romany, or slang, may, 
perhaps, be added an even more rapid system of 
secret signs, as the means through which news 
from the outside world penetrates and circulates 
through the oe. Any one who has watched 
the signs of omnibus conductors know how 
much can be expressed by the hand alone ; and 
two Freemasons can communicate in the pre- 
sence of the uninitiated, without the least sus- 
picion being aroused. So that in all probability 
the visitors who come to condole with their 
poor friends across the grating, contrive to con- 
vey a whole chapter of imformation by the turn 
of a wrist or the lifting of a finger. 

The officers are at times obliged to meet craft 
with craft, and violence with ruse. There was 
one Armstrong, a fierce, ferocious wild cat 
rather than a woman—a creature subject to 
almost demoniacal fits of passion—who delibe- 
rately wore herself out by her furies, and who 
stopped at nothing—not even at harm to her- 
self{—to attain any object on which she had set 
her heart. She maimed herself; she produced 
internal meer yo by means of powdered 
glass ; she would have nearly bled to death-— 
all to get back to the infirmary diet, to port 
wine and beef-tea. She had the power of fling- 
ing herself into a kind of cataleptic state, 
which made the very doctor thoughtful—not 
always able to distinguish truth from falsehood. 
However, one day he caught her tripping in 
the perfect ordering of her trance, so he re- 
solved to punish her in her own way, and to 
make her stay in the infirmary rather less 

leasant than it had been. Armstrong liked 

ef-tea. When in this trance she heard the 
doctor order some beef-tea for her, as soon as she 
was sufficiently recovered to take it. But it 
was to be sent first to the surgery. Soon after 
he withdrew, Armstrong faintly intimated her 
desire for a little beef-tea; she was just coming 
out of her trance, and was very weak and tender. 
The nurse brought the basin, and Armstrong 
began to sip slowly and delicately, as a half- 
dying woman should. Suddeffly she sprang up 
in bed with a fearful oath; and then she lay 
down again, shrieked, and collapsed. ‘The doctor 
had added a little asafcetida to the soup, and 
Armstrong never forgave the trick. She would 
have murdered him for it, had she not been 
prevented. 

It is impossible to go through half the photo- 
graphs presented us by the Prison Matron. 
They are all graphic, all full of individuality 
and character. There was Amelia Mott, the 
dwarf, a tramp from her youth upward, insane 
about dancing, full of coarse fun and revolting 
merriment—a bold degraded woman, without a 
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spark of shame or womanly modesty in her 
nature, and who came at last to be called the 
Beast by the better class of women; good 
natured and good tempered in her way; by no 
means a wild cat; only a perfectly shameless 
and blasphemous, laughing, singing, and dancing 
animal. The refractories were bad enough to 
manage, but the Prison Matron says that they 
would all far rather have had the worst of the 
refractory class in their wards than Amelia 
Mott, the tramping dwarf, with her shrill laugh, 
her hideous songs, her incessant shuffling and 
dancing, and her total want of ordinary human 
decency. 

Then there was Margaret Crofts, a quiet 
stolid machine, who was an animal in another 
sense, a creature as thoroughly mindless as it 
is possible for a human being to be; a creature 
who could not understand the simplest elemental 
truths of religion or morality, and who would 
sit for hours silent, motionless, and impassive, 
with no more thought or feeling than if she had 
been a ship’s figure-head set in the corner of 
her cell for show. 

Mary Ann Evans was a refractory of the 
wildest kind, an incorrigible who “fought against 
her own life, won the battle, and died.”? She 
killed herself by her violence as distinctly as if 
she had put a knife to her throat; but one can 
make small lamentation for the loss of such 
creatures as she. Of what good their present ? 
of what hope their future? Devoid of con- 
science and affection alike, there is no seed- 
place of good in them. Death, whenever it 
comes, finds them still the same half-fiendish 
travesties of womanhood they are to-day, and 
were yesterday, and would be to-morrow; nd 
it is only an affectation of humanity to lament 
the decease, even though untimely, of beings so 
unsatisfactory and hopeless. The impossibility 
of reforming certain criminals is one of the 
hardest trials to the philanthropist earnest for 
the welfare of the criminal class; but though 
here and there are some who can be reformed 
and set in the better way, the great mass of the 
prison population is a certain, not an uncertain 
quantity, and this year’s release is only the pre- 
lude to next year’s return. 

Of the practical suggestions mixed up with 
these photographs, those most insisted on are 
the appointment of more matrons, an increase 
of salary, shorter hours of duty, and a more 
careful selection. ‘There is good sense in these 
suggestions; and if they would not bring with 
them quite a prison millennium, they would 
lighten the laboursand strengthen the influence of 
the officers, who, as matters stand now, have but a 
hard and dreary time of it, as the Prison Matron 
shows: undergoing all the horrors of imprison- 
ment without deserving the sentence. But 
the real core of prison discipline has yet to be 
reached; and until men agree on the best 
way of inducing repentance and reformation— 
indeed, until they agree that legal forfeiture 
for crimes shall mean reformation (if possible) 
and not mere punishment—we shall get little 
done by these mere bit-by-bit changes, which 





touch no principle, and spring from no central 
point of action. In the mean time, it is good 
moral exercise to study the sad phases of crimi- 
nal life admirably presented to us in these prison 
characters : remembering, as we read, that won- 
derfully deep and humble word of a good man 


and a true Christian—* There, but for the grace 
of God, goes Richard Baxter !” 





WITH OPIUM TO HONG-KONG. 


In the Indian cold season—that is, from the 
1st of December to the 1st of March—the voyage 
from Calcutta to Hong-Kong is delightful as 
far as Singapore. Looking down one calm cool 
morning over the ship’s side into the streaks 
and eddies of the transparent sea, I was 
startled a a voyage thither by the sudden 
appearance of a dead Chinaman’s face, as the 
body floated with the ebb tide, slowly turning, 
along the vessel’s counter. It was the face of a 
man in the prime of life and the best of health. 
An old salt who had had much experience 
amongst Chinamen, and who was standing by 
my side, observed thoughtfully : “ He’s been a 
winning at the dice, ye see, and when they 

t him to the water-side, they fetched him 

andsome over the afterpart of his skull with 
a thick stick, and took his money, and hove 
him in, and that makes no marks, ye see.” 
And in this way many a gambler meets with 
his end, without detection of the murderers, 
against whom their countrymen will not, when 
they can, give evidence. The police force 
at Pinang would be no match for the Chinese 
in any very serious affray, but the magistrate 
can easily and promptly ee the aid of any 
number of Malays from Wellesley province, and 
these people would eagerly obey an order to 
kill every Celestial in the country. 

It is scarcely possible to conceive anything 
more beautiful than this entrance to Singapore 
harbour. The ship glides in between islets and 
little hills clothed in verdant forest, fringed by 
a clean pebbly or white sandy beach. The water 
is perfectly calm, or moved gently by long lazy 
undulations, and so transparent, that the fishes, 
some of gorgeous hues and fantastic shapes, 
which infest such localities, are plainly to be 
seen gliding about far below in the shadow of 
the hull. Cheerful-looking villas and prettily 
painted houses are scattered along the summits 
of these islands, and increase in number as the 
ship advances into a basin connected with the 
outer harbour, in which are the mooring wharfs 
and coal-sheds of the opium China steamers 
and of the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s 
vessels. Lardly is the ship fast when she is 
assailed by a fleet of canoes, manned by Malay 
men and boys. The boys come to dive for six- 
pences or eight-ana pieces which the passengers 
throw over for them, and the men bring pine- 
apples, shells, paraquets and other birds, and 
animals, such as tiger cats, civet cats, monkeys, 
&c., for sale. The shell boats are really beau- 
tiful, being filled to the uttermost nook and 
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corner with the most lovely specimens, arran: 
in perfect order, so that the boat looks as if it 
were a floating cabinet. The diving-boys: are 
of all ages, from seven to seventeen. Some 
addle themselves singly in tiny canoes little 
arger than a butcher’s tray ; others go three or 
four together in | skiffs; but all are — 
eager, crowding under the gangways and keep- 
ing up an incessant gabble in broken English 
to attract attention. ‘‘ Massa, massa, massa ! 
now, massa! I dive very good, massa! You 
throw sixpence, I dive very quick—good dive, 
massa!” When a sixpence is pitched over- 
board, the whole mob of them throw them- 
selves out of their canoes headlong in, and their 
sprawling limbs may be discerned far down as 
they strike towards the bottom, till a lucky 
fellow clutches the prize, when they all return 
to the surface puffing and blowing, and scramble 
into their respective canoes, where they are 
soon ready for another dive. This feat of 
catching the sixpence is by no means so difficult 
as a stranger might imagine. In the first place, 
the sixpence, or any similar flat thin object, 
when thrown into the water, descends by gyra- 
tions, as a parachute would fall through the 
air, and therefore settles so slowly to the bottom, 
that a moderately expert swimmer can meet 
and grasp it. 

In the mean time, the wharf begins to fill 
with a heterogeneous crowd of Malays, Coringa- 
men, Chinese, Surutties, Eurasians, and Euro- 

ans, and little palanquin carriages drive up 
or hire. These are most useful vehicles, ex- 
ceedingly light, but strong, holding two, and, at 
a pinch, four people, and drawn by one of the 
indomitable little Burmah ponies up the heaviest 
and toughest road. They are driven by half- 
naked Madras men, who perch on a sinall seat 
placed on the front of the carriage, and, never 
understanding a syllable that is said to them, 
goad, poke, and worry the pony on till brought 
up by the shouts of the passengers. The car- 
riages are all trot veel ; and their owners 
and drivers subject to strict rules. A schedule 
of fares is hung up inside. 

After landing from the ship, and elbowing his 
way among vendors of paradise birds’ skins, 
China and Indian fans, Bombay workboxes, &c., 
the traveller is taken by the indefatigable diving- 
boys, who strive to earn a sixpence on land as 
well as in the water, to one of the palanquin car- 
riages or “ gfrees” aforesaid, and driven off to 
the town, which is nearly two miles from the 
wharf. The road, which is good, leads at first 
through a mangrove swamp, above which, how- 
ever, it is well raised. A little further on it 
rises, where pretty cottages and suburban villas, 
with neat hedges and gardens, and a large 
Chinese’ burial-ground, indicate close approach 
to the town. Singapore is substantially built, 


laid out in regular streets, and consists almost }'g 


wholly of Chinamen’s shops. There is a good 
iron suspension-bridge over an inlet or creek in 
the town, a pretty though small square, planted 
with flowering shrubs and shady trees, and some 
handsome brick and stuccoed houses bordering 


which are not cultivated in Bengal, 





the strand, or drive, along the beach of the outer 
harbour, which, with its dark blue waves, is 
seen outside the town, crowded with vessels of 
every size, class, and nation. This strand road 
is bordered inland by a strip of lawn, planted 
with flowering shrubs, forming a pleasant 

romenade and playground for children. The 

wn is again skirted by a road bounding a 
series of gardens and enclosures, in which are 
contained a line of detached and handsome 
houses, including a.good church. These build- 
ings, embowered in trees, sweep round along 
the curve of the harbour, and are ended by 
Government House, an imposing edifice in beau- 
tifal grounds, crowning the end of the high land, 
which in gentle undulations encircles the land- 
ward side of the town. The homes of the 
merchants, government officers, and private indi- 
viduals, are scattered all round the suburbs, in 
fine airy situations. The grounds and gardens 
are exceedingly tasteful, and kept in admirable 
order; and the roads, shaded by neat hedges of 
the China or dwarf bamboo, and trees of elegant 
and varied foliage, are kept carefully in the best 
repair. A large body of life convicts, some three 
thousand in number, enables the municipality to 
preserve the communications throughout the 
station in thorough order. About a mile anda 


half’s drive along this pleasant suburb brings the 
visitor to the public gardens, which, though 


new, are already beautiful, and only need t 

ripening of time to make them still more so. 
To any one who has been long resident in India, 
the exquisite neatness of the lawns and paths is 
a new and welcome sight, and, although there 
are very few flowers in the Singapore gardens 
here they 
are larger and more brilliant, so that the Singa- 
pore gardens. are more beautiful than those of 
Calcutta. Amongst the houses facing the outer 
harbour, which command a full view of it, and 


all day enjoy the refreshing breeze of the sea, is 


a very comfortable Family Hotel, kept by an 
enterprising Frenchman. The “ cxmpounl” of 
the hotel contains a detached building for 
bachelors on one side, and another for the table 
Whéte in the — quarter. This hotel 
appears to fill well. The passenger-traffic be- 
tween Europe and the south-eastern archipelago 
is rapidly increasing, and English, French, 
Dutch, and Portuguese from and to Batavia, 
Borneo, Manilla, and Sumatra, have to wait at 
Singapore for the smaller steamers to convey 
them to their destinations, or for the large Pe- 
ninsular and Oriental and Imperial Messagerie 
ships from Hong-Kong, as the case may be. 
Besides these, numerous young clerks and 
assistants in counting-houses take up their per- 
manent abode in the hotel, and help to increase 
the crowd at the table d’héte, which is capable 
of accommodating about sixty. The fare is 
ood, and served in a style half French and 
half English. About twenty Chinese lads, clean 
and well dressed, fly about, serving the dinner 
with great briskness, while the master of the 
hotel stands at a side-table with a couple of 
assistants, carving for his customers. Fish (in 
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great variety and excellence), poultry, and pork, 
are the chief meats ; beef being scarce and poor, 
and mutton, as in Penang and throughout 
Burmah, procured from Caleutta at an extrava- 
gaut price. —— vegetables do not thrive, 
nor are there any fine fruits, with the exception 
of pine-apple and the deliciously refreshing 
mangosteen, But the steamers—whether the 
opium vessels from Calcutta, or the Peninsular 
and Oriental ships from Galle—afford but scanty 
leisure for a survey of Singapore. In twenty- 
four or thirty hours the traveller has to proceed 
on his voyage to Hong-Kong, 

The first indication of the coast of China is 
usually the sight of numerous fishing-junks, in 
pairs, towing between them large trawl-nets, 
and beating steadily up to windward. The ease 
and safety with which these odd-looking vessels 
ride over the tumultuous seas is beautiful to 
see, and the intrepid fellows who manage them 
come fearlessly out two hundred miles from 
land. They are pirates, and, whenever they 
have opportunity, atiack and plunder the 
small junks and lorchas of the coasting- 
trade. The first land seen, as we near Hong- 
Kong, is the southernmost of a series of barren 
rocky islets, on which the heavy rollers break 
with a loud roar. The sea-birds breed upon 
these rocks, and amongst them may be seen, 
but rarely, the only species of albatross which 
ventures north of the equator — Diomedea 
brachyura of Temminck. Increasing in size 
northwards, the rocks attain the size of rugged 
lofty islands, and encircling Hong-Kong—itself 
an island—on the south and west, enclose a 
tolerably smooth and land-locked harbour. 

Hong-Kong is, in its own way, as. beautiful 
a port as Singapore. The town is built of white 
granite laid out in regular streets, which rise in 
terraces one above another. It spreads over a 
considerable portion of the southern face of the 
island, and, standing in bold relief against a back- 
ground of rugged mountain, is carried down to 
the water’s edge, the strand being faced by a fine 
stone wall or quay for its whole length. The har- 
bour is generally full of shipping—merchant 
vessels of all nations, and French, English, Ameri- 
can, and Russian men-of-war. Between these 
glide all the day long boats of all patterns, junks 
and sampans. Those belonging to the counting- 
houses and offices in the strand are secured at 
night by being hoisted up to regular davits built 
into the quay wall—an admirable plan, which 
I have not seen followed in any other port. 
Chinese boatmen, and boatwomen with their 
fat ruddy babies slung to their backs, have been 
so often described, that I will say no more 
about them here, except to express an opinion 
that the Chinese mode ‘of handling their boats 
does not appear to have been duly appreciated. 
There is no craft in the world safer and handier 
than a Chinese sampan, which has no more 
grace in its outlines than a butcher’s tray. The 
boatman, who stands and rows facing forwards, 
can twist and turn it in ways not to be at- 
tempted by our boats, thus worming his way 
safely through crowds of other boats, all like 





itself; too broad to be upset, too pliant and 
tough to be injured in a squeeze. e China- 
man also makes more use than we do of sculling. 
Lighters, and other heavy barges, reaching up 
to seventy or eighty tons burden, are invariably 
furnished with a huge steering or sculling oar, 
which is worked by six or seven men, and dives 
the vessel much more powerfully than an equal 
number of men working with sweeps. We have 
also some lessons to learn from this people in 
sailing, and, until we condescend to stiffen our 
canvas with battens, cannot expect our vessels 
to lie in the wind’s eye as does a Chinese junk. 

A pull of five or ten minutes brings the tra- 

veller to the stone quay, and, as he mounts one 
of the numerous flagged stairs along its face, he 
finds himself surrounded by eager coolies or 
porters, and chairmen, with their light pretty 
sedans, ready to take him up the hill. If the 
new arriver have friends in Hong-Kong, or has 
been provided with an introductory letter to 
some one of its hospitable residents, he is landed 
in a handsome private boat, sent for his aceom- 
modation, and under the care of a comprador 
or steward of the household, placed in a chair 
or sedan, and carried off to his. host’s house. 
These sedans are most useful things. They are 
nearly as commodious as an Indian palanquin, 
and far more comfortable, as the rider sits 
in a large easy-chair instead of being borne 
along like a bedridden patient. To enter the 
sedan the passenger has simply to pass in 
through the front shafts, wh are uplifted 
for the purpose, the sedan remaining on the 
ground. When he is fairly seated, the bearers 
(a man at each end) squat down under the 
cross-bar near the ends of the shafts, and rising 
up, chair and all, stride along at a rapid pace 
up hill and down dale, their ed feet 
making a loud slapping noise on the road. 
They do not go at the hivemine pace of the 
palkee-bearers in India, but with a sturdy step 
anda stiff knee. Two men are enough for a 
sedan ; butif there be a long journey to make, or 
the fare be of such proportions as led Mr. Banting 
to his useful researches, two additional.men are 
added to temporary yokes lashed across theshafts. 
Thus reinforeed, they will run all day. These 
chairs are sometimes prettily painted and glazed, 
with awning roofs. They are to be had in 
numbers for hire in all the principal streets and 
thoroughfares, and the stranger is greeted in 
such places, as he passes on, by a chorus of 
* Cha!” (chair) * cha!” from the bearers seated 
about their unemployed vehicles. 

The main street in Hong-Kong, running 
arallel to the strand, is handsome and regu- 
ar, with excellent shops, English and Chinese. 

The banks, counting-houses, a handsome club- 
house, and a church, are in this street. The 
consular and steam agencies, warehouses, shi 

chandlers’ stores, and such like offices and build- 
ings, some of considerable size, occupy the strand. 
A little way up the hill-side, and parallel to 
the main street, are smaller streets, containing 
hotels, lodging-houses, and some private resi- 
dences, with their court-yards and enclosures, 
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chiefly European, but with some Parsee, Coringa, 
and Chinese dwellings. These streets are con- 
nected at right angles by smaller ones, steeply as- 
cending the hill-side, and thickly crowded with 
shops, chiefly Chinese. Still higher up are the 
retty villas and semi-detached houses of the 
nglish residents, the governor’s house, a hand- 
some building, with the public gardens, the resi- 
dence of the general, the barracks, and the cathe- 
dral. These all communicate by excellent roads, 
bounded by neatly-finished stone walls, and inter- 
spersed with gardens, floweringshrubs, and shady 
trees. From the level of this quarter extends a 
magnificent view of the harbour and the opposite 
island of Kowloon, and the traveller can, if he 
leases, ascend the rugged barren heights above 
im to the flagstaff peak, nearly two thousand 
feet above the sea ; but the mountain is cheerless 
and lonely. 

The dibatbs of “ Victoria,” as Hong-Kong is 
called (or should be called, although nobody in 
my hearing ever called it so), are not extensive, 
but are thickly crowded with Chinese houses, 
inhabited by fishermen, boat-builders, umbrella 
and sedan-chair makers, masons, and coolies, a 
lawless set, with whom the police of Hong-Kong 
find plenty to do. Indeed, to this day it is 
reckoned unsafe to go along the skirts of the 
town after sunset, unless well armed or with a 
party. Chinamen are both adroit and audacious 

ighwaymen, but they have great dread of fire- 
arms, especially of a revolver, and the sight of 
a pistol ensures safety to the traveller. The 
quarrymen, who are employed in great num- 
bers on the hill-side skirting the roads, and 
many of whom pass the night in temporary 
hovels where they work, are all thieves. And 
as our police force is composed of Hindoos, 
for whom physically Chinamen have great con- 
tempt, and as the punishments sanctioned by our 
laws are altogether insufficient to check crime 
amongst this people, it is not matter of surprise 
that Hong-Kon should be a nest of thieves, 
while the neighbouring city of Canton is a 
pattern of good order and security. Indeed, it 
is a known fact that all the worst characters in 
the latter place, finding their own government 
too hot for them, repair to Hong-Kong, as a 
genial region of misdeed. It was only a short 
time since that they robbed a bank in the town 
with singular skill and audacity, entering the 
treasure-room through a drain and subter- 
raneous passage dug by themselves at right 
angles to it, under the foundation-wall of the 
building. 

At the west end of the town the level land of 
the beach penetrates the hill, forming an oval- 
shaped flat space of meadow-land, which has 
been turned into a very excellent race-course, 
and on the eastern side of this, at the foot of the 
hill, is the Christian cemetery. The roots of the 
hills are here covered by forest trees, and a pretty 
little stream or “ burn” runs along the bottom 
of this “‘ Happy valley,” as this west-end suburb 
is termed by the English residents. The races 
take place here once a year, and are exceed- 
ingly good, for there are two great millionnaires 





who spare no expense in importing first-rate 
horses. 

Hong-Kong is a good deal colder than Cal- 
cutta, but the seasons are as to time much the 
same as in India. The rains are short in dura- 
tion, but very violent, drenching the streets with 
mountain torrents which the numerous and 
deep drains cannot always contain. The summer 
is unpleasantly hot only in June and July, and 
the cold weather, during which fires are abso- 
lutely necessary, lingers on till near the middle 
of April, with gloomy, misty skies, and chill 
wiih rain coming in gusts from the hills 
above. 


MEMBERS FOR BUMBLEDOM. 


In this, the metropolitan parish of St. Piggins, 
we have just elected a number of new vestrymen. 
I, though a ratepayer of the parish, and dwelling 
within a stone’s rat of the Parochial Parlia- 
ment House, the Vestry Hall, should never have 
known anything about the matter, had I not 
taken great pains to find out. I had to in- 
stitute a private inquiry to arrive at a know- 
ledge of the fact that the election of new 
vestrymen was appointed to be taken on the 
28th of May. No notice was given to the rate- 
payers, no advertisements were inserted in the 
newspapers, and, so far as I have ascertained, 
no one knew anything of what was taking place, 
except the candidates themselves, and their 
friends and supporters. Some time previous to 
the election, ward meetings were announced to 
deliberate as to the choice of candidates; but the 
little handbills calling the meetings were only 
distributed among a select few; and it was only 
by demeaning myself to pass an evening in the 
parlour of a dirty little public-house, in a back 
street, that I obtained possession of one of them. 
Here it is: 





Sr. Picerns’ 
RATEPAYERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Ward No. 1. 
Election of Vestrymen and Auditors. 
A Public Meeting 
Of the Ratepayers will be held at the 
PIG AND WHISTLE, 
Stye Street Road, 
On Tuesday Evening next, 
At 4-past 8 precisely, 
To select fit and proper Gentlemen to be recom- 
mended for election as Vestrymen. 
Mr. Porkryeton Burts In THE Cuarr. 
> Ratepayers are respectfully invited to attend. 


Observing the hand pointedly calling atten- 
tion to an invitation to the ratepayers to be 
present on the occasion, I sebubved the impres- 
sion that the comments of the press on parochial 
mismanagement had aroused the ratepayers toa 
sense of their duty, and that the meeting was 
called in the interests of reform. In this faith 
and hope I attended at the Pig and Whistle on 
the appointed day and at the appointed hour. 
Passing through a gloomy bar, and ascending 
a dingy stair, I reached the excelsior of a 
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little parlour, in which two or three men of 
the mechanic class were occupied at a little 
table with books and papers. At the moment 
of my entrance one of the men was taking 
money—a few shillings and a few coppers— 
from a little, poorly-clad, shrivelled-up old 
woman. Thinking that this proceeding might 
have something to do with arrears of rates, or 
perhaps games prong to the Ratepayers’ Asso- 
ciation, I waited to see what was expected of 
me. When several other old women, a labour- 
ing man, and a boy had handed over their 
money—mostly in all sorts of odd coins—I 
advanced to the table, ready to contribute any 
reasonable sum to what I felt assured could be 
nothing but a fund for prosecuting parochial 
reform. But, before I could put any questions 
on the matter, I was told that I had made a 
mistake, that this was the tempo office of 
the Working Man’s Mutual Sick, Death, and 
Burial Fund, and that the place of meeting for 
the ratepayers was the next room. Of course 
I apologised, and beat a hasty retreat. As I 
passed along to the next room, I observed 
several members of the Working Man’s 
Mutual Sick, Death,and Burial Fund Association 
preparing themselves for mutual sickness, death, 
and burial, by sharing a quartern of gin on the 
landing. When I entered the apartment set 
apart for the august meeting of the Ratepayers’ 
Association, only three persons had prom arf 
and one of these was the landlord of the house. 
Each of the persons had a pint pot before him, 
and was smoking a long clay pipe. These 
signs of pleasure, where [ expected business, 
made me think that I had made another 
mistake, until I observed a regal chair (appro- 
priately a Windsor one) elevated on a box, and 
surmounted by a canopy with a heavy red 
fringe, which at once assured me that I was in 
the public assembly-room of the Pig and 
Whistle. Its proportions were not noble exactly, 
but its appearance was imposing. When I 
had sufficiently recovered from the feeling 
of awe with which I was inspired by the sight 
of the regal Windsor chair and the canopy, and 
found presence of mind to look about me, I 
discovered that the assembly-room boasted no 
fewer than four regal chairs and canopies—one 
at the top of the room, one at the end, and one 
at each of the sides. Each chair was backed by 
a crimson curtain, to which was attached a 
pair of crossed swords, and in front of each 
stood two tall brass rods, surmounted by 
figures of angels. The cornices of the canopies 
were inscribed with mysterious hierogly ics 
and capital letters, such as A.O. F., F. 6. L., 
&c., and in the centre of each an eye, with rays 
and a “nunquam dormio” expression, looked 
watchfully down upon the ratepayers drinking 
their beer, as if it had been its mission to see that 
they did not take too much. At the end of the 
room there was affixed to the wall a wooden 
tabiet, on which the names of Brown, P. G. M., 
Jones, P.G. M., Robinson, P.G.M., and other 
officers of the A.O.F., or the F.O.L., or the 
M.U.O., all P.G.M. (whatever that may 





mean), inscribed in letters of gold shaded with 
red, like the ten commandments on a high 
church altar. Another tablet was erected to 
refresh the memory of the members of the 
A.O. F., &c. with regard to the payment of sub- 
scriptions and the benefits which they would 
receive, first, on falling sick; secondly, on 
departing this life; and thirdly, on being buried. 
Nor did the benefits of the A.O.F., &c. end here; 
they pursued the happy members beyond 
the grave, and made provision for their sick 
widows, their dead i inca and their widows 
waiting burial. So far as I could understand 
the N.B. at the end of the tablet, it ap- 
peared that children were admitted to the 
tomb at half price. There was so much of the 
memento mori about these inscriptions, comfort- 
ing as they were in other respects, that it struck 
me the assembly-room of the Pig and Whistle 
would not be a very cheerful place to meditate 
in alone, without a good stiff glass of brandy- 
and-water to sustain the spirits. It appeared 
from all these insignia, including a flag, which 
clung to its staff on the top of some hat-pegs, 
that the ratepayers of Number One ward of the 
parish of St. Piggins were permitted for that 
evening to assemble in the hall usually devoted 
to the mysteries of the A.O,F. and the 
M. U. O., and that the mysteries of those ancient 
orders of brotherhood had been performed the 
night before, or were going to be performed 
the night after. 

But where are the ratepayers? It is nine 
o'clock, half an hour past the appointed time, 
and only six persons have assembled. I ex- 
press some impatience, and the landlord says, 
7 vg oa be dropping in now.” Slowly, one by 
one, they drop in during the next half hour, and 
each ratepayer, as he takes his seat, orders a 
oe porter or a ay of Coane, Si ae 
rately prepares a pipe for smoking, ickin 
out the bowl with his little finger, snd whistiing 
through the stem. They all know each other, 
and the fashionable form of salutation seems to 
be, “‘ How do you find yourself?” to which the 
fashionable response is, “‘ Nicely, thank you,” or 
“Only among the middlings,” as the case of the 
ratepayer’s health may be. Whenever a rate- 
payer arrives, John, the waiter (in his shirt- 
sleeves), comes in for orders, and except in one 
instance, that of a local solicitor, who, being 
bound to study his position as a professional man, 
calls for a four of gin warm, the orders are in- 
variably for pints of porter or “cooper.” 

At half-past nine o’clock the great meeting of 
the Ratepayers’ Association consisted of twenty- 
one persons, most of whom were unmistakably 
small tradesmen and mechanics. When John 
had served the last pint and the last screw of 
tobacco, and not until then, it was proposed 
that Mr. Butts “do take the chair.” It cer- 
tainly was not what I expected, to find that the 
chairman of the Ratepayers’ Association was the 
gentleman who had been helping John to serve 
the pints of porter and cooper—the landlord of 
the Pig and Whistle. But this is what I did 
find. Mr. Butts ascended the regal Windsor 
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under the canopy at the top of the room, and 
claimed silence for his own majesty with a 
hammer. ; 

After reading the bill calling the meeting, Mr. 
Butts proceeded to say that he was sorry to see 
so few ’ere. (As the landlord, no doubt he was.) 
But due notice had been given to the rate- 
payers, and it was their own fault if they did 
not attend to look after their own hinterests and 
the hinterests of the poplous parish to which they 
belonged. He should be ’appy to see noo blood 
introdooced into the vestry, and if any noo candi- 
dates was proposed that evening, he should be 
’appy to propose them to the meeting and the 
show of ’ands. He was sorry to say as there 
was some people as hadvocated centralisation, 
which was contery to the constitooshun of a 
free country. (’Ear, ’ear.) He ’oped, he did 
"ope, that they would never depart from the 
principle of local self-government, which was a 
olesome principle, and one as worked well for 
all parties—for all parties—and he was sure that 
the gentlemen who formed the vestry of the 
himportant and poplous parish of St. Piggins 
was the right men in the right place, and he 
*oped, he did ’ope, they would elect gentlemen 
that evening as would be worthy, and he had no 
doubt they would be worthy to—to—to hoccky- 
pie—a place under those gentlemen as ’ad— 
always—looked after the hinterests of the rate- 
payers in that parish. (Ear, ’ear.) It was the 
hobject of the Ratepayers’ Association to see 
that fit and proper candidates was proposed for 
election to the hoffice of vestrymen, and they 
were there that evening to perform that dooty. 
He would read a list of gentlemen who was 
recommended by the Association to be putt 
forward and recommended to the general body 
of ratepayers for election at the vestry ’all; but 
if any gentleman wished to propose any hother 
parties, they was at liberty to do so, and he 
“oped—he did ope, that is to say, he was sure, 
that they would obtain a fair ’earing. (’Ear, 
"ear, ’ear.) 

Mr. Butts then read the names of six gentle- 
men—five to serve for the ensuing three years, 
and one for the ensuing two years. Three of 
them were vestrymen whose term had expired, 
but who were eligible for re-election, and the 
others were their friends and nominees. One 
man, who was much commended for his business 
qualities and his knowledge of parochial affairs, 
looked like a stonemason ; another was a pub- 
lican ; and a third was the keeper of a coffee- 
shop. The candidates were proposed and 
seconded, and the elections taken by a show of 
hands. There was no opposition, and in less 
than ten minutes they were all duly elected for 
recommendation to the great body of the rate- 
payers. No questions were asked as to the 
qualifications of the candidates for the duties 
which they would have to discharge. It was 
considered quite sufficient that they resided 
within the ward, and that they paid-rent to the 
amount of 40/.a year. But indeed the matter 
had all been arranged beforehand, and a select 
circle of tavern cronies proposed, seconded, and 





carried each other. One of the persons elected 
as auditor of accounts had the appearance of a 
journeyman carpenter. Before leaving the 
chair, Mr. Butts impressed upon the ratepayers 
the necessity of entering an appearance at the 
all early on the morning of the election to give 
their votes, as the present election was only a 
recommendation, and had to be confirmed b 

the general body of the ratepayers of the ward. 

Bearing this advice in mind, I proceeded to 
the hall in good time on the morning appointed 
for the election. Tt was a quarter to ten; but 
as yet there was no manifestation of publie ex- 
citement. A few paupers were receiving out- 
door relief at the entrance to a cellar in front 
of the hall, and an official-looking in-door pauper, 
in a grey frieze coat, was acting as porter at 
the gate. I asked this official if « meeting were 
not to be held there to-day? I put it in this 
way, because the entire absence of popular ex- 
citement at ten minutes to ten suggested that I 
might have madea mistake. The porter thought 
there was going to be a meeting, but he could 
not say for certain. I looked about for some 
placard or other notification of the great occa- 
sion; but none could I see. I ascended the 
steps, and entered the vestibule of the hall. 
Still no excitement; still no printed notices. 

At length my attention is directed to a slate, 
and on tliis slate, in very faint pencilling, it is 
announced to the “great body” of the rate- 
payers of ward Number One of the large, impor- 
tant, and populous parish of St. Piggins, that on 
this day will take place the annual general elec- 
tion of vestrymen. Published on a slate hung 
up in a gloomy passage, not generally accessible 
to the public, or even the ratepayers! A triumph, 
surely, of the principle of hole and corner, and 
the art of keeping it dark. At ten o’clock, the 
appointed hour, there were two persons in the 
hall; at five minutes past ten, the assembly had 
swollen to twelve; at ten minutes past, when 
Mr. Churchwarden Somebody—or, perhaps I 
ought to say, Nobody—took the chair, the at- 
tendant ratepayers of- ward Number One of the 
important and populous parish of St. Piggins 
numbered exactly twenty-seven. 

The proceedings now commenced. The 
churchwarden, speaking from a raised platform, 
on which six vestrymen and the vestry clerk 
were ranged in a row, explained the object of 
the meeting. It was to elect five vestrymen for 
the ensuing three years, and one vestryman for 
the ensuing two years, and a gentleman as audi- 
tor. The clerk would read the names of the 
gentlemen recommended to them by the Rate- 
payers’ Association, and as he saw one or two 
strangers present, he begged to intimate that no 
one was entitled to vote unless he resided in the 
district of the ward. The clerk read the names 
of the gentlemen, and they were the gentlemen 
who had been recommended and elected at the 
Pig and Whistle. Again they proposed and 
seconded each other; again they elected each 
other. And at the close of the proceedings, 
which did not occupy more than twenty minutes, 
a fat vestryman got up and congratulated them 
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on haying vindieated the principle of local self- 
government from the assaults of those who 
wished to make every parish in London a cor- 
poration with a Lord Mayor and aldermen and 
a state coach. ._There was a feeble laugh. at 
this, and then the vindieators of the principle 
slowly left the hall, stood for a little while 
in knots at the door, and presently dispersed—a 
few going over the way to “ liquor.” 

In precisely the same manner have the Rate- 
payers’ Association of the eight wards. into 
which the important and populous parish of St. 
Piggins is divided recommended candidates, 
and in the same snug quiet manner have those 
candidates been elected to their office. 

The result is, that among one hundred and 
forty vestrymen, to whom are committed the 
management of the local affairs of this parish, 
there are not more than twelve who could, either 
by courtesy or warrant of law, be called gentle- 
men. ‘There are butchers, bakers, bricklayers, 
grocers, buttermen, oilmen, fishmongers, under- 
takers, corn-chandlers, coffee-house keepers, 
tailors, publicans, beer-shop keepers, pawn- 
brokers, rate collectors, gas inspectors, and 
petty tradesmen of every kind, but only four 
or five professional men; and these, it seems, 
never attend the vestry, disliking to be asso- 
ciated with the rest. 

When the affairs of the London parishes are 
mismanaged, it is the fault of the great middle 
class. So long as the members of that class 


some sacrifice for the good of the community in 
which they live, so long will the panehdilolivies 
of London be mismanaged by ignorant, intole- 
rant, and perfectly incapable men. 





CUAGNAWAGHA. 





CuacnawacHa! Cuagnawagha! it is buta 
word. I may plead, at least, it is fertile in 
vowels, and has not the spiky, chevaux de frise 
appearance when written down which Polish 
and Hungarian and others of the Sclavonic 
family, those quadrilaterals of orthography, pre- 
sent. To me, even Cuagnawagha looks pretty 
in black and white. I have adopted the spelling 
accepted by those who rule over Cuagnawagha, 
and are neighbours to it; but the Cuagnawaghians 
themselves are not much given to readmg or 
writing. 

Cuagnawagha! Cuagnawagha! will you agree 
in the premiss that there are certain “ie 
names of things and places, and sometimes, but 
very rarely, of men—the bare sound of which 
will haunt you? That they should do so is not 
always the result of the associations they recal. 
Windermere is close to Patterdale, yet the first 
is a name that haunts you, and is full of a soft 
and mysterious beauty. Patterdale is one of 
the loveliest spots in Europe, but its sound is 
harsh, severe, and ugly. 

In all human probability, I shall never more 
behold Cuagnawagha—on this side the grave, at 
least. On the other we may all see sights that 








shirk their duty, and are unwilling to make | goodn 





shall astonish us. I was never in Cuagnawagha 
but once in my life; I only passed fifty minutes 
within its confines; I was thoroughly disap- 
pointed in all that I had come to see; yet 
Cuagnawagha, its name and itself, have haunted 
me from the day on which I first beheld it until 
this, and in my dreariest moments its dear 
name passes like soft music over the chords of 
my heart, and lights up the grim old Vauxhall 
of my twilight with thrice filty thousand addi- 
tional lamps. I do not know why. I have 
seen the lions of the world, their manes and 
their tails, end have heard them roar. I can 
gaze upon the ocean without addressing it as 
vast, and interminable, and blue, and without 
bidding it roll on—a request which, on my part 
or any one else’s, I hold to be one of surplusage, 
if not grossly impertinent. I have lost most of 
my enthusiasm about great rivers. Since I last 
set down to pen an article for this journal, I 
have seen the Guadalquivir, the bro, the 
Tagus, the Rhéne, the Rhine, the Mincio, and 
the Danube; but I am of opinion that the 
Thames at Ditton, in that priceless half hour 
between your ordering the stewed eels and the 
cutlets to follow and the arrival of the banquet 
itself, is brighter and more shining than any 
other river which I might have asked, again 
impertinently, to “ flow on.” The lions and 
the rivers, the cataract and the Alpine passes, 
are apt, indeed, to pall upon you when they are 
seen, not from choice but from necessity ; and, 
ess gracious, how many miles would I 
willingly travel, and with peas in my shoes, to 
get out of the way of an old master or a con- 
noisseur given to talking about one! I almost 
blush to recal the irreverent terms in which I 
heard one of her Majesty’s messengers allude, 
the other day, to tliat sublime chain of moun- 
tains, the exploration of which has been un- 
dertaken by an association of climbing-boys, 
and. whose peaks, passes, and glaciers are so 
fascinating to our landscape painters that they 
seem to be quite unaware of the existence of any 
more sublime mountain scenery in the world. 
The Queen’s messenger called the sublime chain 
those something Alps. So would you, if you 
had to carry a bag across them twenty times a 
year, in hail, rain, or sunshine. But Cuagna- 
wagha has not.lost one iota of its primeval charms 
to me. My love for it is as fresh as—what 
shall I say?—as your love for the face you 
always love; for the face which, like that of 
Queen Victoria on the postage-stamps, never 
rows older. As it was im 1840, so is it in 
1366, only younger, and fresher, and prettier ; 
so was it when your life began, so is it now you 
are a man, so may it be when you grow old. 
And I am sure, had Wordsworth ever seen 
Cuagnawagha, he would have written as melo- 
diously about. it as he has written of Grasmere 
or Dungeonghyll. ; 
Cuagnawagha is only an unpretending little 
Indian village on the bank of the river Saint 
Lawrence, over against the French village of 
La Chine, one of the earliest settlements of the 
Jesuit missionaries in Canada (and so called by 
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them in affectionate reference to the labours of 
which the Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuses are a 
record). It is some six mile drive from the 
thriving and populous city of Montreal. 
This is not, perhaps, the first time you have 
been told that there are no more genial and 
hospitable folks in British North America, 
where capital punishment will never be abolished, 
so far as killing with kindness is concerned, 
than the inhabitants of Montreal. The Cana- 
dians generally labour under a notion—not an 
entirely mistaken one, perhaps—that their 
brethren of the old country do not hold them 
in sufficient estimation; that the glare and 
bustle and sensational whirligig life of the 
United States offer greater attractions to Eng- 
lish tourists who cross the Atlantic than the 
solid, steady, sober-sided existence of the British 
Provinces. They have an idea that an English- 
man travelling in the States gets rid of Canada 
at an early stage in his journey, or just looks in 
upon it at the fag end thereof, and that the real 
centres of his curiosity are in the cities of the 
Atlantic seaboard. The “Kenucks,” and the 
* Blue noses,” and the other provincials, murmur 
at this, but always in a placable and good- 
humoured manner. “ At least,” says Canada, 
“the better half of Niagara belongs to us. 
At least, the Falls of Montmorency are 
equal to those of Gennessee; at least, the 
St. Lawrence is not inferior to the Ohio, 
and the Thousand Islands beat Boston Har- 
bour. There is not on the whole North 
American continent a city so picturesque as 
Quebec; and if you are curious about redskins, 
we can show you plenty of Indians—fat, copper- 
coloured, prosperous, and happy, instead of the 
gaunt, dwarfed, half-starved wretches who are 
ing ‘improved’ off the face of the earth by 
the restless Yankees.” These grievances, how- 
ever, do not prevent the Montrealese from 
pressing the heartiest of welcomes on every 
stranger who comes within their gates. It is 
enough for them that he is a stranger, and they 
immediately take him in. He is asked out, 
systematically and stubbornly, to dinner. If he 
_ $ previous engagements, he is asked whether 
onday week or ‘Tuesday fortnight will suit 
him; and the dinner comes due, and must be 
met, like a bill. The Amphitryons who cannot 
bag him for a dinner are fain to secure him for 
breakfasts or suppers or lunches. Then they 
drive him out in trotting-waggons in summer, 
and in sleighs in winter; they take him to the 
club and to the “kink ;” they wrap him up, as 
in buffalo-robes, with kind offices and generous 
deeds. When I say that my experiences of Mon- 
treal hospitality on the last occasion of my visit 
to the royal town included the gift of a roll of 
Canada homespun sufficient to make a couple of 
travelling suits, and the loan of a railway car, 
combining sitting-room, bedrooms, smoking- 
rooms, and kitchen, in which I travelled at my 
ease many hundreds of miles, you will be enabled 
to infer that the people of Montreal are not in the 
habit of doing things by halves, and that when 
they say they are glad to see you, they mean it. 











Hospitality has generally its price ; and I have 
known more than one country where the price 
exacted was slightly beyond the value of the 
article itself; but the terms on which kindness 
is obtainable in Montreal are not very onerous. 
You are not expected to praise everything you 
see, to make flowing speeches, or to write a 
book, declaring Lower Canada in general, and 
Montreal in particular, to be the grandest and 
most glorious country and city in the universe. 
Nor are you absolutely required to furnish the 
album of every young lady fresh from boarding- 
school, or a¢ boarding-school, with autographs 
and cartes de visite, or to write scraps of poetry 
of your own composition (not to exceed thirty 
lines) on little bits of parti-coloured silk, to be 
returned, post paid, to localities a thousand miles 
away, there to be sewn into patchwork counter- 
panes. Nor are you asked for opinions on the 
abstract questions of Woman’s Rights, Moral 
Suasion, or International Law. You are only 
expected to eat a great deal, to pass the bottle, 
to go round the Mountain, to go through the 
Tube, and to visit Cuagnawagha. There are 
always plenty of kind friends, with knives, forks, 
bottles, carriages, and horses, to enable you to 
accomplish the first two feats. For the perform- 
ance of the third, every assistance will be 
rendered you by the courteous officials of the 
Grand Trunk Railway of Canada; and the Vic- 
toria-bridge at Montreal is, in its way, quite as 

eat a wonder of the world as the Falls of 

iagara. When you have despatched that 
tremendous piece of engineering—when you 
have not only ridden through the tube on a 
locomotive, but walked through it, and inspected 
the identical rivet driven into the iron by the 
Prince of Wales, the last of I know not how 
many millions—you have done all that is required 
of you in Montreal, with the exception of visit- 
ing Cuagnawagha. The name strikes you at 
once. What is it? where is it? you eagerly 
inquire. It is an Indian village, you are told, 
easily accessible. The best way is by road to 
La Chine, where you can obtain a canoe and be 
ferried across to the village itself. The very 
word “canoe” sets you all agog to go. Sunday, 
your counsellors continue, is the best day for a 
visit to Cuagnawagha. The squaws are then in 
their best dresses, and the papooses or children 
are neat and clean, for the inspection of visitors. 
It was on a Saturday afternoon that I made an 
appointment with a hospitable friend to start 
for Cuagnawagha at noon on the morrow. All 
night. I dreamt about it. A radiant chaos filled 
my sleep of moccasins and wampum-belts, of 
wigwams and medicine-men, of war-paint and 
calumets, of tomahawks and scalps, of fire-water 
and unburied hatchets, of gallant braves and 
beauteous squaws, of the Council Fire and the 
Happy Hunting-Grounds. 

Sunday morning dawned. It was a Canadian 
summer Sunday, which is perhaps saying enough; 
but our open carriage had a hood, and the day, 
though warm, was so beautiful that we felt it 
would have been a sin to remain at home. Per- 
force, however, so fierce was the glare of the 
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sun, we lingered in the cool shades of the St. 
Lawrence Hall Hotel until two in the afternoon. 
To broil in Canada was with me a new sensa- 
tion, for on the occasion of my last visit to 
Montreal, the thermometer had been at a whole 
flight of stairs below zero, and my tour round 
the mountain accomplished in a sleigh, with 
such a jingling accompaniment of bells as might 
have been envied by the celebrated female 
traveller to Banbury Cross. But why did she 
not attach the bells to the cockhorse instead of 
to her toes? There are but two changes of the 
seasons at Montreal; but they are pantomimic 
in their suddenness. I could scarcely believe 
that the Mr. Hogan who suggested iced san- 
garee, or a trifle in the way of a cobbler ere we 
started for Cuagnawagha, was the same obliging 
host who, the last time I started from St. Law- 
rence Hall, had lent me the skin (seemingly) of a 
megatherium to wrap myself in, with a mighty 
fur cap and a pair of sealskin gloves like unto 
leviathan his paws, and had whispered that half 
way round the mountain there were some excel- 
lent hot “ whisky skins” to be obtained. 

The drive to LaChine was not very interesting. 
Few drives in North America, save where the 
scenery is mountainous, can be said to possess 
much interest, picturesquely speaking. The farm- 
ing is all doubtless in strict accordance with the 
precepts of Jethro Tull, great-grandfather of 
Anglo-Saxon husbandry ; but to the European 
eye it looks shiftless and slovenly. The fields 
are too large (which would scarcely be a fault 
in the eye of a farmer); there are ugly posts 
and rails in lieu of hedges, and the trees are 
few. Gentlemen’s houses, parks, and pleasaunces 
you never expect to see. Add to this an all- 
pervading dust powdering the vegetation with 
the monotonous leery of Midge the miller, and 
those chronic Canadian nuisances, abundant 
turnpike-gates. There were plenty of cattle 
about, however, well bred and full of flesh, and 
the cottages along the road, ee mainly of 
wood, had a substantial and satisfied appearance 
as though they belonged to country folks who 
ate meat every day. I am inclined to think 
that meat twice, if not three times a day, would 
be nearer the mark, as the habitual dietary of 
the Canadian peasant or farmer, for they are 
both one here. Given a country where the Sahes 
and sucklings clamour for beefsteak at break- 
fast. Should not that country be a happy one ? 

There was the usual confusion of French and 
English nomenclature, and of Protestant and 
Romanist places of worship, and of people of 
Saxon and Celtie race along the road; but, as 
seems happily the case in Canada, the Gaul and 
the Saxon, the follower of Peter and the disciple 
of Martin, seemed to get on pretty well together. 
Fenianism was in an ugly embryo state when I 
was in Canada. It had scarcely got beyond its 
first foetal squalling in its cradle in Chicago ; and 
the Canadian Paddy, so far as I had any expe- 
rience of him, was a jovial, easy-going mortal, 
civil to the Saxon, obedient to his rule, and pass- 
ably contented with plenty of work and high 
wages. I am inclined to hope, and even to 





believe, that the outburst of Fenianism—now 
grown from a fretful wail into a frantic howl— 
notwithstanding the kind of Paddy I have men- 
tioned, is still in a majority in Lower Canada. 
What he may be in the West, I am rather chary 
of opining. On this present Sunday he was 
evidently, so far as his patronage of French 
and English public-houses went, wholly free 
from prejudice. “The Queen’s Arms” and 
“Les Armes d’Angleterre ” were all one to him. 
I could not help thinking, as we saw these 
hybrid taverns, that half-and-half should pro- 

erly be the only beverage sold there; and when 

passed a knot of scarlet-coated British Guards- 
men issuing from a wayside hostel, I fancied an 
international version of the old nursery rhyme: 

Qui est Ia? 

A grenadier. 

Ou est votre argent ? 

I forgot. 

Allez-vous en, ivrogne ! 
Conversations closely resembling the above 
were certainly audible from time to time when 
the Guards were in Canada. Happy was it when 
they were content to demand a “ pot of beer” 
in lice of the atrocious “whib eye,” and the 
abominable “fixed bayonets,” the cheap whisky, 
or cheap hell-fire of Canada. Not that the Guards- 
man was given in any marked de to misbe- 
have himself. He did not get tipsier, or with 
ay a frequency, than his cousin of the line 

oes in Gibraltar. He was much more sober in 
Canada than he is generally in London. The 
Guards were deservedly popular with the people 
of Montreal, and went home “as fit as fiddles.” 
Many obtained their discharge while in America, 
and married and settled in the province. They 
must have been quick about their sweethearting; 
but next to a sailor’s, is there anything shorter 
than a soldier’s courtship? Three Sundays might 
be given as a fair average. Let us take a vir- 
tuously inclined corporal. A regiment, we will 
say, disembarks on a Saturday night; on the 
first Sunday afternoon you will meet your vir- 
tuously inclined corporal walking down Notre- 
Dame-street with a young lady in a three-dollar 
shawl and a two-dollar bonnet. The next Sun- 
day, if you happened to be passing down Bona- 
venture-street, you miglit catch a glimpse of the 
virtuously inclined corporal taking tea with the 
entire family of his inamorata; cutting the 
bread-and-butter, carving the ham, nursing the 
married sister’s baby, or handing the old grand- 
sire a light for his pipe. And on Sunday num- 
ber three, you heard that Corporal Smith had 

ot leave to be married to a “kenuck.” How 

o they manage it, these wonderful military 
men? What incandescent quality is there in 
their scarlet coats to set maidens’ hearts ablaze 
so? How many weary months, years perhaps, 
did it take you to win the present Mrs. Bene- 
dict ? Mind, I can’t help thinking, that if civi- 
lians would adopt the short sharp mode of mili- 
tary courtship, the girls would meet them half 
way. I heard of a train breaking down once 
on the Camden and Amboy Railroad, and before 
a fresh locomotive could be brought to its 
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assistance no less than three offers of marriage 
were made and accepted among the passengers. 
And, did you ever hear of a courtship more ex- 
peditious than that of the mystic William Blake, 
pletor ignotus? He had had some great trou- 
ble. “I pity you, William,” remarked a young 
lady. “ Phen T am sure I love you with all my 
heart,” quoth William Blake ; and they went off 
and got married at once. But if she had not 
added the endearing “ William ” to the expres- 
sion of pity, that young lady might never have 
become Mrs. Blake. 

There was not much to remind one of the 
Celestial Empire at the clean little village of La 
Chine. It was nearly all French. The hotel, 
or tavern, was, as usual, half and half. The 
little sanded parlour was decorated with por- 
traits of Queen Victoria and the late Duke of 
Wellington, side by side with a Madonna and 
Child, and his Grace the Archbishop of Quebec, 
in full canonicals, and the Montreal Herald lay 
on the table cheek by jowl with L’Echo du 
Canada. A French servant-maid brought us 
some English beer, and on our expressing a 
desire to hire a canoe, the Scotch landlord hailed 
two boatmen, one of whom was an Indian and 
the other an Irishman, to pole us across to 
Cuagnawagha. It only wanted a raven, and a 
cage, and the celebrated = of Trafalgar- 
square, to make the exhibition of the happy 
family complete. 

We crossed the magnificent river, at this 

oint far enough from the La Chine Rapids to be 
fing calm in the sum, like one sheet of burnished 
gold. There was no awning to the canoe, and 
a Venetian gondola would perhaps have been 
preferable as a conveyance ; but there was some- 
thing after all in ridmg lightly on the bosom of 
the famous St. Lawrence in a real canoe of 
birch bark, with a real Red Endian at the stern. 
I will say nothing of the Irishman at the prow, 
for he rather detracted from the romance of the 
thing. A Canadian voyageur now, softly mur- 
murmg La complainte de Cadieux, or chanting 
in lugubrious tones the fearful history of Marie 
Joseph Corriveau and the iron cage of Quebec: 
such an oarsman would have left nothing to be 
desired. You must get on to the Ottawa river 
ere you can catch your voyageur. The Irish- 
man and the Indian did not attempt the “ Row, 
Brothers, Row,” or any other variety of the 
Canadian boat-song. It was worth coming a 
good many miles, however, to hear the Irishman 
endeavour to make himself understood in the 
French tongue by the redskin, and that noble 
savage, not to be behindhand in courtesy, en- 
deavouring to talk English to the Irishman. I 
must not omit ‘to mention that the noble savage 
wore a pea-jacket and a billyeock hat, and in- 
formed us that, in addition to the skill and dex- 
terity with which he feathered his oar, or rather 
his pole, he was “ one dam good pilot.” 

As the opposite shore was approached, the 
navigation became somewhat difficult, and the 
channel rather a matter to be faintly hoped for 
than confidently fixed upon. Several times we 
were, as I thought, within an inch of being 
“snagged”—the “snags,” in this case, not 





being trunks of trees, as on the Mississippi, but 
sharp-pointed fragments of rock. However, the 
Indian successfully guided us through the watery 
labyrinth, and in some degree justified his claim 
to the title of “one dam good pilot.” There 
were more rocky fragments on the bank; in- 
deed, the littoral of the St. Lawrence, opposite 
La Chine, might remind the Eastern traveller of 
the shores of Arabia Petreea ; and the quarter of 
a mile walk or so, lying between the river and 
the village, was, to one of the visitors to Cuag- 
nawagha, of a gouty constitution, and to an- 
other with tight boots, and to a third with 
bunions and an irritable temper, agonising. 

We brought up at last ina long straggling 
street, or rather lane, of hovels built of loose 
stones and planks nailed together in apparently as 
loose afashion. Here and there, perhaps, a little 
mud had been used to finish off the corners, or 
stick on the chimney-pots; but looseness was 
the prevailing istic of the street archi- 
tecture. When I call these dwellings hovels, I 
use the word in no offensive sense. They were 
hovels in construction, but exceedingly clean, 
and abundantly furnished. The doors and win- 
dows were all wide open, and the domestic 
arrangements of the inhabitants of Cuagnawagha 
were almost as fully exposed to public gaze as 
those of a doll’s-house in Mr. Cremer’s London 
shop-windows. As the majority of the houses 
ae only one room, the publicity given to 
the domesticity of the place may be more easily 
understood. They were, as I have hinted, sup- 
plied with abundant chattels. I saw more than 
one four-post bedstead, several easy-chairs, and 
any number of profusely ornamented tea-trays. 
Next to these, the most fertile product of Cuag- 
nawagha appeared to be babies. I could not at 
first make out what had become of the children 
of medium growth, nor of the seven-year olds up 
to the ten- olds; but I learnt subsequently 
that the ones were at church, and the 
younger at play in the cemetery. In Cuagna- 
wagha itself the babies ruled the roast. They 
were very fat—of a rich oily fatness indeed, 
and, in the ridiculous swaddling-bands in which 
they were enveloped, looked not unlike very 
little sucking-pigs seen through reddish-brown 
ce But all the babies I saw were, Iam 

ed to say, immaculately clean. Those who 
had any hair, had it of a lustrous raven hue, such 
as Horace Vernet has put on the head of the baby 
Napoleon, in that exquisite vignette where the 
hero ine —- naked, - one hour old, 
sprawling on a ent try. Their 
black eyes, too, “hes green twinkle “ and alto- 
gether their coppery hue was not unpleasing, 
and they were the nicest babies I had seen for 
many along month. In Cuagnawagha a baby is 
called a “ se ;” and a solemn rite, the per- 
formance of whic: is exacted from all strangers, 
is that the papooses should be kissed. I had 
been warned in Montreal that the maternal 
squaws of Cuagnawagha were sometimes actu- 
ated by mercenary motives in offering their 
babes to the caresses of tourists; and that the 
request, “ Anglis, kiss papoose,” was not un- 
frequently followed by another, “Give little 
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quarter”—meaning twenty-five cents. I tooka 
provision of small money with me—the newest 
and brightest I could procure ; but the mothers 
of Cuagnawagha were that day in no mercenary 
mood. At least, they did not actually beg for 
money. They clapped their hands for joy, and 
the papoose crowed in unison whenever we did 
present them with a backshish; so that, on the 
whole, in this lane full of copper-coloured babies 
we had our money’s worth and more. We would 
no sooner halt at an open threshold than cheery 
voices in an amazing jargon of French and Eng- 
lish, invited us to walk in. If we hesitated 
about intruding, the inevitable papoose, tightly 
swaddled and strapped on to a board, like a 
diminutive Egyptian mummy, was handed to us 
through the wmdow. A gipsy woman of felo- 
nious tendencies might have made a fortune in 
ten minutes’ perambulation of Cuagnawagha, by 
running off with the papooses thus offered on 
trust; only, as the gipsies are said to steal only 
Nazarene children, and the Red Indians them- 
selves are by some ethnologists supposed to be 
of kin with the gipsies, those Zingarini persons 
might not have cared, perhaps, about stealing 
their own flesh and blood. 

I was given to understand afterwards that 
these Indians of Cuagnawagha were a very in- 
dustrious and well-to-do community. The men 
hunted and fished, and were boatmen and river 
pilots; the women stayed at home, took care 
of the papooses, and filled up their time by 
making baskets and creels, and embroidering 
those exquisite moccasins, slippers, pouches, 
fans, wampam belts, and other articles of bead 
and feather work which are so much in request 
in the fancy bazaars of Montreal and Quebec, 
and for which the retail dealers charge such 
exorbitant priees. The squaws of Cuagnawagha 
have certam market days for the disposal of 
their manufactories. On these occasions the 
are conveyed by their lords in canoes of bire 
bark across the river, and may be seen, with 
their black hair abundantly oiled, and their 
persons spruced up in infinite Indian finery, 
gliding from shop to shop in the most fre- 
quented streets of Montreal, in strange con- 
trast to the European costumes around them. 
I did not hear that the Indians of Cuagnawagha, 
male or female, were much given to the con- 
sumption of fire-water, or to quarrelling or 
pilfering, or to the other generic weaknesses of 
the noble savage when in a state of free nobility 
and nastiness. I did not see any liquor-shop 
in the place. The domestic affairs of the 
village are administered by a chief—John or 
Peter, or Big Bellows or Bear’s Paw, was, I 
think, his name—but it does not matter now— 
who was reported to have done uncommonly 
well in the far trade, and to be worth many 
dollars. I had the honour of an interview with 
this Sachem, who was sitting, after the manner 
of his subjects, at his open door, in a Windsor 
chair, and smoking the calumet of peace—an 
ordinary tobacco-pipe, containing, as I was led 
to infer from the odour, birdseye. He was old, 
and immensely fat, but very affable. He showed 
me a pair of the most beautifully embroidered 











moccasins I had ever beheld. Not to mince the 
matter, they served as coverings to his own 
stout legs and feet; but nothing could exceed 
the courteous manner in which he cocked up 
his bead-worked limbs on the window-sill, and 
allowed me narrowly to inspect, and even to 
smooth and pat them. The Sachem’s house was 
so full of chattels that it looked like a broker’s 
shop; and the name of his tea-tray was legion. 
He wore on his breast, and was evidently ex- . 
ceedingly proud of, a silver medal, bearing the 
effigy of King George the Fourth, and had, so 
far as I could make out, served at some remote 
period in the local militia. He had the usual 
twin engravings over his mantelpiece—the 
Madonna and the Queen of England, and was a 
staunch Conservative and a devout Roman 
Catholic. So I left him, never to behold him 
more, in this semi-ignored corner of the world, 
so close to civilisation, and yet so far from it. 
He was sitting under his own vine and his own 
fig-tree ; and who was there to make him afraid ? 
Not the British Government, surely, whose rule 
over these honest folks is mild, and equit- 
able, and protective; not the Pope of Rome, 
assuredly. In Lower Canada, the Roman 
Catholic religion seems to have lost the ter- 
rifying character which it is apt to assume 
elsewhere. The priest neither bullies, nor 
teases, nor grinds the faces of his parishioners. 
He is their master ; for he is lawyer, arbitrator, 
journalist, schoolmaster, letter-writer, match- 
maker, guide, philosopher and friend, all in one; 
but his spiriting seems to be done with infinite 
gentleness, and he is certainly beloved by a 
population who, but for his quietly paternal 
despotism, would very likely be drunken, and 
savage, and profligate, and not peaceable, and 
affectionate, and docile. 

At one extremity of the village strect there was 
achurch, a bare structure of considerable anti- 
quity, highly whitewashed. The irregular area 
before this edifice seemed to be the general 
trysting-place of the young squaws and the 
young braves of Cuagnawagha, who were sweet- 

carting after the manner of young squaws and 

oung braves the whole world over. The 
Gunn I am sorry to say, had repudiated the 
slightest approach to Indian costume, and in 
the round blue jackets and glazed hats which 
they mostly affected, had somewhat of a sailor- 
like appearance. They were pure redskins, 
however, and half-castes were rare. NowaRed 
Indian in a blue jacket and a round glazed hat 
sounds rather anomalous and incongruous. 
Where were the feathers, and the war-paint, 
and the tattooing? Not at Cuagnawagha, cer- 
tainly. You must go much further west if you 
wish to see the noble savage in his full native 
splendour and squalor; and even in the wildest 
districts the Indian rarely fails to supply himself 
with a European outfit whenever he has an 
opportunity to do so. I remember a hard- 
hearted, but withal very amusing speculator 
from down East, telling me ofa gambling trans- 
action he had had with an Indian somewhere in 
the territory of Colorado. “The cuss,” he ob- 
served, “had been tradin’ hosses, and bought a 
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lot of store clothes. There he was, in a stove- 

ipe hat, a velvet vest and a coat and pants most 
emda We took drinks, and I kinder froze 
to him till I had him comfortable over draw- 

oker in the verandah of the Cummin’s House. 

ir, in the course of three hours and three 
quarters I won of that Ingin all the money 
he’d got from tradin’ hosses, and all his clothes, 
from the crown of his hat to the soles of his 
boots. Sir, it was very hot ; and, lawful sakes! 
it was a sight to see that Ingin, a child of 
Adam, and as bare as a robin, a walking away 
solemn, perspirin’ with rage in the rays of the 
setting sun, and looking like a hot roast 
turkey.” The hot roast turkeys of Cuagnawagha 
had not yet been plucked of their feathers by 
speculators from down East, direct lineal de- 
scendants of the cunning man of Pyquag who 
questioned Anthony Van Coclear the trumpeter 
out of his horse. 

But oh! the squaws of Cuagnawagha. The 
elder squaws were unutterably hideous, so they 
prudently stayed at home, and minded the 

apooses. The younger squaws were here, phi- 
Lateline, Such mellow brunettes did I see, 
with nature’s pure carmine mantling upon 
their dusky cheeks. Such lustrous blue-black 
tresses. Such liquid, lingering, longing eyes. 
If their foreheads had not been quite so low, 
and the chiselling of their mouths not quite 
so square, many of these girls would have 
been positively beautiful. Their figures, in 
early youth, are very shapely and graceful, 
and their gait a strictly “ gliding” motion, as I 
noted above. A lady of our party admitted that 
they walked prettily, but that they turned their 
toes in. Another critic discovered that they 
walked on tiptoe, in consequence of the wretched 
condition of the pavement. I could only 
notice that they glided; that their ankles were 
faultless, and that they were exquisitely shod. 
Moccasins they may have worn on week days ; 
this Sabbath their pretty feet were arrayed in 
brodequins and bottines of varnished and 
bronzed leather, of soft kid, and even of bright- 
coloured silk and satin. Otherwise, there was 
little European in their costume. Crinoline had 
not yet invaded Cuagnawagha. There was an 
upper garment, which was the inner garment— 
the innermost garment, in fact—snowy white, 
leaving the arms bare, but very maidenly and 
modest. This was all they had for bib, or 
tucker, or bodice. Then came a petticoat fall- 
ing in straight heavy folds, and decorated round 
the bottom with three or four rows of ribbons, 
the whole offering a close resemblance to the 
garment known in operatic wardrobes as the 
“Amina skirt.” Over all, and covering the 
head, was a long mantle, in shape somewhat 
like a priest’s cope—a square of fine broadcloth, 
of yellow, of red, or of black, and adorned with 
curious patchwork embroidery. The lady critic 
above mentioned complained that they went 
about with drawing-room table-covers over their 
heads; but what will not lady critics say? 
Such were the squaws of Cuagnawagha. Their 
necklaces and armlets of beads, “ their ribbons, 


chains, and ouches,” I need not dwell upon. 
As for their manner of receiving the addresses 
of the young braves, it was remarkably like 
that which, on previous occasions, I have ob- 
served in Kensington Gardens, in many private 
parlours, and on some staircases. 

We were turning our faces towards the shore 
again, when there issued from one of the hovels 
a procession which we could not choose but 
follow. It was the funeral train of a little 
child. As at a Turkish funeral, the assistants 
came along at the double quick, but not jostling 
and halloaing as the Turks, or at least the Arabs, 
do. The men were first, absolutely running, 
but with that grave concentrated expression in 
their faces, of which only Indians and Breton 
peasants seem masters. Then came a squad of 
squaws, and then, alone, the mother of the dead 
child, bearing in her own arms—whose could 
be better?—the tiny corpse, which was in a 
species of wicker pie-dish, adorned with innu- 
merable streamers of rainbow-hued ribbon, and 
strips of cloth. A bevy of dusky children, 
running but silent, brought up the rear. We 
followed this curious train into the church, and 
I went up into a rickety gallery, and looked 
down on the coffin of the poor little papoose 
stranded in the midst of a big bier in the 
chancel, like a pincushion in a brewer’s vat. 
Tue priest came, with his cross-bearer, and his 
acolytes and tapers and holy water, and the 
service for the dead was chanted; but in the 
midst of a timid quavering of the Dies Ire, 
there burst from the hitherto silent assemblage 
a prolonged and harrowing wail. It rings in my 
ears even now, and I can see the Indian women 
on their knees on the church pavement, rocking 
themselves to and fro, and howling dismally. It 
was savagery asserting itself. It was as the 
voice of the wild animal in the depths of the 
forest, mourning for her cubs. 

We followed the train again, away from the 
church and to the cemetery, and saw the 
aoe comfortably stowed away, gay-ribboned 
pall and all, in a quiet corner where the grass 
grew tall. Sleep soundly, O papoose; thou 
art well out of a troublous world. Then we 
came back to the shore, and took boat and sped 


“ross the great river, and saw the last of Cuag- 


nawagha. And many and many a time, in 
far distant lands, have I recalled the rocky 
shore, the fat old chief, the gliding squaws, and 
the dead papoose with its rainbow pall. 





MR. WHELKS REVIVED. 

Some articles upon the Amusements of the 
People were among the first utterances of 
Household Words. It was the object of the 
writer of those articles to inquire, through an ex- 
amination of the popular amusements of the time, 
“ how far the education of Mr. Joe Whelks, of 
the New-cut, Lambeth, was at all susceptible 
of improvement through the agency of his 
theatrical tastes.” The conclusion arrived at, 





was, That the education of Mr. Joe Whelks, of 
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the New-cut, Lambeth, was oy" apps of very 
great improvement; but that the agency in 


uestion was very inadequate to the purpose. 

at Mr. Whelks’s tastes took their tone and 
colour from what they fed on, and that the tone 
was extremely harsh, the colour exceedingly 


Sixteen eventful years have passed since those 
articles were written, and it is reasonable to 
suppose that, in the course of so long a time, 
the world, carrying Joe Whelks round with it 
in all its revolutions, moral as well as physical, 
has grown wiser and better. Has Joe, as re- 
gards his theatrical tastes, shared in the im- 
provement ? 

In the course of those sixteen years we have 
twice reviewed the progress of art and industry 
in great Exhibitions, and taken stock of our 
advance in those departments. Let us now, 
in these pages, hold, as it were, a second 
exhibition of the amusements of the people, and 
particularly of those which are designed for the 
entertainment of Mr. Joe Whelks. 

Undoubtedly, a great improvement has taken 

lace in Mr. Whelks’s material condition. He 

is better fed, better clothed, than he was sixteen 
years ago. The cg swarming-out of his 
tribe on Whit-Monday was quite a magnificent 
testimony to his increased prosperity in_ this 
respect. The oldest inhabitant and other obser- 
vant authorities were, at the close of that bright 
but windy holiday, unanimous in declaring that 
never, on any previous Whit-Monday within 
their memory, had so many people been seen 
streaming along the highways of the town to- 
wards the green fields; never had been wit- 
nessed so many glossy new suits of clothes, so 
many gay dresses, so many good pairs of boots 
and shoes, so much cheerfulness and apparent 
prosperity. 

But the fact which was most patent on this 
great summer holiday, and which forced itself 
upon the attention of the observer at every 
turn, was the inadequacy of every means and 
convenience for the entertainment of so vast a 
multitude of people. The great highways lead- 
ing to the green fields were thronged with pe- 
destrians all day long. The people walked from 
necessity, not from choice. e demand for 
omnibus accommodation was greatly in excess 
of the supply. Every suburban _pleasure- 
ground was crowded to excess. Hampstead 
Heath was a mass of human beings. For 
every “three sticks a penny” there were a 
dozen candidates, eager and anxious to have a 
shy; for every donkey, broken-kneed horse, 
and goat-cart, there were as many riders 
waiting as would have broken the back of 
an elephant. Every skittle-ground was in a 
state of siege, every bowling-green was a field 
of action, the contest being for the possession 
of the bowls and the game. In swarming out 
of the town, the holiday-makers passed over the 
cake and ginger-beer shops like a cloud of 
locusts, devouring every scrap of food, and con- 
suming every drain of drink that came in their 
way. Even the usually boundless resources 











of public-houses succumbed to the insatiable 

demand, and, long before the day was spent, 
overtaxed beer-engines responded with a gur- 

pling in the throat, the death-rattle of exhausted 
utts, 

This great flood of population returning to 
the town with mans Firob and motion, de- 
rived from active circulation in the open air, 
found no proper scope for its quickened pulse. 
The consequence was, that the town had a fit of 
apoplexy. Every place of entertainment was 
crammed to suffocation within a few minutes of 
the opening of the doors. In all the theatres 
and music-halls of London there was not ac- 
commodation for one-third of the people who 
were seeking amusement on the evening of that 
holiday. The ag ge thousands ‘had but 
one last resource, the public-houses. The gaiety 
and cheerfulness of the morning were sadl 
changed at night. It was anything but a prow 
spectacle which the holiday-making thousands 
presented now. It was a spectacle of besotted- 
ness. 

Leaving the streets, inexpressibly pained 
by the sight of even young girls stagger- 
ing along with crushed bonnets, dishevelled hair, 
and torn finery, we made our way to one of the 
humblest of the music-halls ; and on the pay- 
ment of ninepence were admitted to nearly the 
last vacant seat in the stalls. Sixteen years 
age, music-halls of this class had no existence, 

r. Whelks had no choice between the six- 
penny gallery of the blood-and-murder theatre, 
and the sloppy bar of the unmitigated public- 
house. To-night, at this advanced period of 
time, we find him provided with the medium 
enjoyment of a threepenny concert, at which 
he is at liberty, but under no compulsion, to 
drink his pint of beer and smoke his pipe. 

Let us see what kind of entertainment, and 
what kind of accommodation, are provided for 
him. The hall is a tolerably large room, attached 
to a public-house in the north-west district of 
London. The entrance is separate from the 
public-house, and the prices of admission are, 
stalls ninepence, galleries sixpence, body of 

threepence. The hall in its arrangements 
is suggestive of having been at some time 
or other, a chapel. The gallery runs round three 
sides, and has a clock in its centre ; the seats in 
the area are faced by rows of narrow desks, 
which seem to have been designed for hymn- 
books, but which are now used for the support 
of pewter pots; and these seats are divided by 
aisles. Here the resemblance to a church ends, 
for, at one extremity of the hall there is a stage, 
and at the other a drinking-bar. ‘There is not 
much distinction between the stalls and the 
body of the hall. Both are carpeted with saw- 
dust, but in the former the audience is accommo- 
dated with stuffed benches and mahogany tables. 
Decorative art has not been lavished on the 
stage. It is merely a wooden platform, backed 
by a papered wall, on which are represented, in 
distemper, Ceres, carrying a sheaf of cern, and 
Flora, apparently scratching her head. The 
orchestra consists of a fiddle, a cornet-i-piston, 
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anda grand piano. Though mentioned last, the 
grand piano is not by any means the least of these 
instruments. It is so very grand a piano that 
there is not sufficient room for it in the right-hand 
corner of the stage which forms the orchestra, and 
so its off leg, bestriding the foot-lights like a Co- 
lossus, finds a footstool in the stalls. The size 
of the stage may be judged of by this fact, with- 
out a precise statement in feet and inches. It 
is a stage which has only one exit and one 
entrance, leading to and from a little cupboard 
of a dressing-room, whose mysteries there is 
great anxiety to penetrate every time the per- 
formers push aside the little curtain to pass in 
and out. ‘The performances are conducted by 
a chairman, who sits with the back of his head 
in dangerous proximity to the centre foot-light, 
while in front of him he has a little deal desk, a 
glass of brandy-and-water, and a hammer. It 
is considered a great honour to sit at the chair- 
man’s table, and a high privilege to stand brandy- 
and-water to him; while to occupy his seat m 
his temporary absence, knock on the little desk 
with the hammer, and call out that Mr. So- 
and-So will appear again, is a dignity which 
secures for the happy delegate profound re- 
spect. On the occasion of our visit, the enviable 
individual who temporarily attained to the seat 
of honour was a gentleman whose white neck- 
eloth and short sharp manner of knocking un- 
mistakably proclaimed the undertaker. When the 
chairman discovered, as we are sure he did, that 
his deputy was treating the little deal desk as 
if it were a coffin, he speedily resumed his chair 
and his duties. The other officials “in front” 
were three waiters, one for the stalls in a perfectly 
clean white necktie and a best dress suit; one 
for the galleries in an imperfectly clean white 
necktie and a second-best dress suit; one 
for the body of the hall, whose costume was in 
all respects in the third degree. The difference 
in the hue of the neckties was greater than 
could be rationally accounted for by the differ- 
ence between ninepence and sixpence, and six- 
pence and threepence. There was another official, 
one of a kind which we never personally met 
before at a place of entertainment, and who, it 
might have been imagined, was a relic of the 
chapel. This was a iall fierce officer-looking 
man in a buttoned-up green coat and a hat with 
a broad gold band. He carried a cane; and we 
were not long in suspense as to the nature of 
his duties. He was the beadle, and his sole 
function was to keep order in the body of the 
hall and the galleries. This he did by hitting 
noisy boys over the fingers with his cane, or 
pouncing in among them and summarily eject- 
ing any offender who disregarded his admoni- 
tions. The beadle was constantly pacing up and 
down the aisles; and the andience, old and 
young, seemed to hold him in great awe. The 
audience was composed apparently of the fol- 
lowing elements. In the stalls: small trades- 
men of the neighbourhood, some of them with 
their wives; shopmen and clerks, young students 
of the veterinary art, and a sprinkling of those 
odd little seedy buttoned-up old men, who 
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haunt every place of entertainment, from the 
opera down to the public-house sing-song. In 
the galleries: mechanics, grooms, omnibus 
drivers and conductors, their wives and their 
sweethearts. In the body of the hall: coster- 
mongers and hard-working street folks ; in fact, 
the whole Whelks family. It is possible that 
some of the occupants of the odllan were of 
the class called “improper characters,” but there 
was certainly very few of them, and order was 
strictly enforeed by the chairman and his beadle. 
The women present, were mostly decent-looking, 
motherly persons, some of them with children 
in their arms; others, work-girls and servants, 
of one kind or another. 

As to the drinking and smoking, these en- 
joyments were part of the entertainment, no 
doubt, and were calculated upon as one of the 
sources of profit; but drinking seemed to be in- 
dulged in, very moderately indeed. We watched 
Mr. Whelks closely on this and other occa- 
sions, and it did not appear that his consump- 
tion averaged beyond a single pint of porter and 
a pipe of tobacco. At all times when we 
looked at him, he was more absorbed in the 
performance than in his liquor. The arrange- 
ments of the stage were made without regard to 
the serving of drink. The performers followed 
each other in rapid succession, and no pause was 
made that gentlemen might give their orders. 

And now for the entertainment. It began 
with a grand instrumental trio on the fiddle, the 
cornet, and the colossus—short and sharp—the 
colossus going it like thunder. Then rap, rap, 
rap, and “‘ Miss Emmeline Stanley will sing the 
first song.” The violin, a mild young man, 
walked across the stage to the little dressing- 
room to ascertain what song Miss Emmeline 
Stanley would be pleased to sing, and returned 
with a piece of music, which was affixed to the 
breast of the colossus like adickey. A single 
rap this time, and Miss Emmeline Stanley ap- 
peared: a spectre of loveliness in a white dress, 
exhibiting a vast expanse of breast-bone. She 
sang shrilly—why are all these young ladies 
so shrill ?—what was called in the bill—there 
was ouly one, and that was plastered on the 
wall—a serio-comic song. All these so 
are constructed on the same simple principle. 
The maxim of the song-writer seems to be, 
“ first catch your chorus.” That done, the rest 
is easy ; in fact, if he have a good line to finish 
with, he does not care what words he places 
amidships. . Thus, if the popular saying of the 
day should happen to be—as it happened to be 
some time ago—Have you seen her lately? it 
is enough to finish each verse with those de- 
lightfally serio-comic words. The burden of 

iss Emmeline Stanley’s first song was ex- 
pressed in the words : 

The sort of man we read about, 

But very seldom see. 
She represented a young lady who wanted to 
marry, but was not easy to please. In the course 
of three or four verses she described the kind 
of husband she desired to link her fate with, 
who always was, in short, ; 
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The sort of man we read about, 
But very seldom see. 


In her next song, Miss Emmeline Stanley 
appeared to have been some time united to the 
“sort of man,” &c., for she complained on behalf 
of all married ladies that husbands 


Are not so kind as they used to be. 


These young ladies generally come on, pre- 
pared to conclude what is professionally called 
their “turn” with a break-down dance ora 
hornpipe, indications of which are revealed in 
coloured kid boots of supernatural beauty. And, 
as a rule, the dancing is better than the singing. 
It may, we think, be truly observed of all man- 
kind, that the talent with which it is endowed, 
belongs in a greater degree to the heels than to 
the head. 

The next performer who had the honour to 
appear was Mr. Harry Clifton. He was a tall, 
rather handsome young man, made up to re- 
present a swell of the jolly-dog order. He wore 
a very short coat, carried a very short cane, 
cocked a white hat on the side of his head, and 
was continually stroking his long whiskers, po- 
pularly known as “ Piccadilly weepers.” He 
sang about the mishaps of courtship—the in- 
variable theme of music-hall comic songs—and 
how he was jilted by his, faithless lady-love. In 
the first song, the fickle female, after leading 
him on in a shameful manner, 


She bolted with a bar-i-net, 
A bar-i-net, a bar-i-net, 
She bolted with a bar-i-net, 
And left no trace be-ind, 


(Sometimes this song is made the vehicle for 
conveying a compliment—rather a doubtful one, 
by the way—to the chairman, and it is said 
that 

She bolted with our chairman, 
Our very handsome chairman, &c. 


On these occasions the chairman pretends to 
be taken aback, looks round at the singer, 
laughs, and then dips his face in his glass, as if 
to hide his blushes. This is regarded as a ve 
clever piece of improvisation, and is applaud 
accordingly.) 

Mr. Harry Clifton appeared again, made u 
to represent a seller of chickweed, dresse 
in a mouldy smock-frock and a battered hat. 
In this character, he turned the natural dis- 
position of one of his eyes to squint, to up- 
roarious account. His make-up did not create 
a great sensation ; but when he squinted until 
he nearly turned his eyeballs round in their 
sockets, he met with the cordial reception which 
is never withheld from true genius. Love was 

in the theme. And shall we complain of that ? 

omer sang the ire of Achilles for the loss of 
Briseis. Why should not the Homer of the 
music-hall, sing the ire of the chickweed-man 
for the loss of his lovely Sal? After promising 
to be his, the lovely but faithless Sal went 
and got 








Married to a mem-ber, 
Married to a mem-ber, 
Married to a mem-ber, 
Of the happy fam-i-lee. 


And the last he heard of her was, that she had 


Brought another mem-ber 
To the happy fam-i-lee. 


Mr. Harry Clifton appeared a third time in a 

shabby suit of black, with a wisp of comforter 
round his neck, and sang of the loves of him- 
self and Lucy Gray, whom he chanced to meet 
one day, “in a pleasant valley at the foot of 
——, Once more he was unfortunate ; 
or 

Lucy Gray she cut away, 

And nearly broke my heart ; 

She left me for a chap who drives 

An ugly donkey-cart. 

Doodle-de, um-ti-um-ti-tum, &c. 


At this frequently-recurring part of the song 
Mr. Harry Clifton simulated the driving of an 
ugly donkey-cart, and trotted round the stage, 
while the audience with one voice and one pair 
of feet drove imaginary donkey-carts of their 


own. 
Mr. Harry Clifton was followed by the Levanti 
family, consisting of a fat father and three little 
boys in well-darned cotton fleshings. The fat 
father lay on his back, with a sort of porter’s 
knot under his loins, and tossed his youthful 
family about with his feet in a truly astonishing 
manner, This performance was perfect of its 
kind, and gave great satisfaction, though it was 
not so vociferously applauded as the Happy 
Fam-i-lee with the squint accompaniment an 
the driving of the donkey-ceart. To the Levanti 
family succeeded a negro melodist, the distin- 
guishing feature of whose make-up was a huge 
air of shoes, which he declared to be “ good for 
insecks,” suggestively bringing the wooden 
soles down on the stage with the noise of 
falling planks. It was not very clear what this 
performer’s song was about; but when he came 
to the chorus, he said, “ Now then, don’t get 
ae tongues in a knot, but sing, thunder and 
ightning, gin-sling and brandy-smash, flip-flap 
and boot-jacks, cocktail and ginger, never see a 
nigger boy like Dandy Joe!” And the audience 
did not get their tongues in knots, but repeated 
every word of the difficult chorus quite as 
glibly as Dandy Joe himself. One of the special 
attractions of the music-hall is, undoubtedly, the 
liberty afforded to the audience of taking part 
in the performance. A middle-aged respectable 
man, who looked like a father of a family and a 
rate and tax payer, sang thunder and lightning, 
gin-sling and brandy-smash, flip-flap and boot- 
jacks, cocktail and ginger, at the end of every 
verse as religiously as if it had been a hymn. 
The chairman now announced, amid great 
applause, that Mr. and Mrs. Mark Robison 
would appear next. Mrs. Mark Robinson came 
on first—a somewhat stout lady, dressed as a 
lad, in a short coat and a deer-stalker’s hat. 
Mrs. Mark represented a junior clerk, employed 
in the office of a City merchant. He let the 
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audience know that he had fallen into bad com- 
pany, and had been drawn into betting transac- 
tions. He had a betting-book in his hand, and 
was wrestling with the Tempter. The Tempter 
said to him, “Use the sum of money your 
master has entrusted to you; you are sure to 
win, and you can replace the money before it is 
missed.” At this moment Mr. Mark Robinson, 
representing the merchant’s chief clerk, came 
— the scene, and exclaims, “ Ah! ’Arry’ere !” 
*Arry, unconscious of his presence, proceeded 
with his soliloquy, and revealed his wicked inten- 
tions. ‘ Alas!” exclaimed the chief clerk, “he 
was once a hinnocent country boy, but now he 
is upon the i road to ruin. Fortunately for me, 
I am acquainted with both i and low life, and 
can act any part to suit my purpose.” Exit the 
chief clerk, with a design to save ’Arry. ’Arry 
still struggled with the Tempter, and remem- 
bered the advice of his mother. “’Arry,” she 
said, “whatever you do, be honest.” At this 
moment a Jew pedlar came upon the scene, and 
tempted ’Arry to buy a watch. ’Arry’s eyes 
glistened at the sight of the watch. He wanted 
to make a present to his sweetheart. The price 
was only five pounds. He could not resist the 
bargain ; bought the watch ; and paid for it with 
part of his master’s money. The Jew pedlar here 
took his leave, saying to ’Arry, with marked 
emphasis and to slow music, “‘ Good day, hon-est 
gentleman.” ’Arry now consoled himself with 
the comforting proverb, “ In for a penny, in for 
a pound,” and resolved to use the rest of his 
master’s money in betting upon General Peel. 
(When he mentioned General Peel, a gentleman 
in the stalls said to another gentleman, “ That 
was three years ago?” To which the other 
gentleman responde gg | Hereupon 
eriter a man selling *krect cards (the chief 
clerk again, who evidently keeps all sorts of 
disguises in his office ready for any emergency), 
and advised ’Arry to buy a ’krect card and 
back the favourite. ’Arry bought a ’krect 
card, and in the course of a soliloquy took 
another downward step; when there appeared 
to him a sporting gent (chief clerk once 
more, representing i life, in a white coat, a 
white ’at, and a green veil), who induced 
him to back,General Peel for a heavy sum, 
Sporting gent and ’Arry went off together, 
to return next moment in dismay. The sport- 
ing gent exclaimed, “The ’orse has lost!” 
an announcement which immediately recalled to 
*Arry the injunctions of his mother. He took 
from his pocket a letter which he had already 
written to his mother, and read it aloud to 
slow music. It was to the. effect that he wrote 
to her in a low public-’ouse ; that his misfortunes 
were all owing to those accursed betting-oflices ; 
and that when she got this her unhappy son 
would be no more. The sporting gent pooh- 
poohed this, and comforts ’Arry with another 
proverb—‘ As well be ’ung for a sheep as a 





lamb.” All might yet be well, if he would only 
forge his master’s signature to a cheque. He 
would have better luck next time. *Arry was 

ersuaded; he took out a note-book with a 

rass clasp (representing his master’s cheque- 
book), and drew a cheque, with a metallic 
pencil, to slow music: the sporting gent stand- 
img by in the approved attitude of Mephis- 
topheles, showing his teeth. The sporting 
gent went off, and remained off long enough to 
allow ’Arry to deliver another soliloquy about 
the days of his innocence and his poor, poor 
mother. The sporting gentleman then returned 
to say that the police were at the door. ’Arry 
exclaimed, “ Alas, I am lost !” 

“ Not so,” said the sporting gent, taking off his 
whiskers and his white hat. ‘ You are saved !” 

“ Mr. Goodman !” 

“ The same ; and let this, ’Arry, be a lesson to 
you for the future.” 

“ Mr. Goodman,” rejoined ’Arry, “ from this 
moment I am a haltered boy.” 

And the chief clerk, = to the foot- 
lights, impressed this moral upon the audience : 
*? Arry is not an pty ey! character ; he is to 
be found every day in the low betting-’ouses of 
London; let me, therefore, entreat all our 
young *earers not to forget ’Arry the betting- 

*s career.” 

ere was t applause, and we heard Mr. 
Whelks, in the front row of the body of the 
hall, say to a companion that “it was a good- 
meaning thing.” And so it really was. If the 
entertainment were somewhat vulgar, and want- 
ing in taste, it was, on the whole, well meaning ; 
the audience was sober and well behaved; and, 
all things considered, it appeared to us that 
Mr. Whelks had found a species of entertain- 
ment which was already calculated to improve 
his habits, and might easily be made the medium 
of improving his tastes very greatly. We could 
have no doubt whatever that the people as- 
sembled in this little music-hall, where order was 
strictly preserved, were much better employed 
than those who found their only entertainment 
in drinking and wran, we bee the bars of public- 
houses. The Lord C erlain makes a great 
point of examining plays, in the interests of 
— decency and public morality, why should 
e not be invested with authority to examine 
songs? If some supervision of this kind was 
exercised in purifying the entertainments pre- 
sented at music-halls, we see no reason why 
these places, and especially those which appeal 
to the lower classes, might not be fitted beth to 
refine the tastes and improve the morals of their 
frequenters. On another occasion we shall see 

what the theatres are doing for Mr. Whelks. 
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